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PREFACE. 


I  presume  the  proper  thing  to  say  in  this 
place  would  be  that  many  friends  have  urged 
me  to  publish  my  views  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion, because  of  my  knowledge  of  labor  inter- 
ests and  my  impartiality  in  discussing  them. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case;  some  of 
the  few  whom  I  consulted  and  many  whom 
I  did  not  consult  advised  me  not  to  publish 
anything,  unless  I  could  identify  myself 
either  with  the  views  of  the  Labor  Unions 
or  with  the  interests  of  capital.  When  I  told 
them  that,  in  fact,  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  are  identical,  and  that  opposition  be- 
tween the  two  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
error  and  prejudice  only,  and  that  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  expose  error  and  combat  preju- 
dice, they  say  that  such  a  scheme,  though 
praiseworthy,  is  not  the  basis  of  a  success- 
ful book. 
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A  book  to  sell  well,  they  inform  me,  must 
be  either  neutral  in  its  character,  maintain  no 
principles  and  combat  no  prejudices,  some- 
thing like  our  party  platforms,  in  which  case 
everybody  will  read  it ;  or  it  must  be  written 
in  the  interest  of  a  party,  in  which  case  its 
partisans  will  purchase  it,  while  its  oppo- 
nents advertise  it  by  their  clamor. 

I  have  permitted  my  friends  to  have  their 
say  first,  because  as  my  guests  they  are  privi- 
leged ;  after  them  I  beg  the  reader's  attention 
in  my  own  behalf. 

Capital  knows  no  sentiment,  it  has  no  feel- 
ings, it  cares  for  nothing  but  safe  and  profit- 
able investment,  it  reads  everything  which 
attacks  or  defends  its  interest  so  long  as  it  is 
true  and  sound. 

The  Labor  Unions  as  such  I  have  never 
agreed  with,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will 
agree  with  me;  besides,  ultra  Labor-Union 
men  never  read,  are  full  of  sentiment  and 
prejudice,  and  will  not  thank  me  for  exposing 
the  fallacy  of  either,  whether  my  argument  be 
sound  or  not. 

The  audience  to  which  the  following  pages 
are  addressed  is  made  up  of  those  members 
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of  Labor  Unions  who  are  just  now  dissatisfied 
with  Union  tactics,  having  tried  them  and 
found  them  wanting,  unprofitable,  and  oppres- 
sive. They  constitute  the  majority  of  skilled 
mechanics,  of  laborers  trained  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  certain  crafts  and  manufactures 
(skilled  laborers  as  it  were),  and  of  men  who 
have  been  employed  in  one  place  for  many 
years,  and  do  not  complain  of  the  treatment 
they  have  received. 

All  these  men  need  no  help  from  Labor  Un- 
ions, but  have  joined  them  to  extend  help  to 
others.  Most  of  them  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, however,  that  Labor  Unions  as  now 
constituted  do  not  answer  their  purpose,  and 
many  more  begin  to  believe  that  their  meth- 
ods are  detrimental  to  labor  interests. 

These  men  look  forward  to  a  dissolution 
of  Labor  Unions  as  now  constituted,  and  will 
hail  a  possibility  of  reorganization  on  sound 
principles  with  enthusiasm. 

They  remain  in  the  Union  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  embarrass*  their  employers, 
their  fellow  -  workmen,  or  themselves  by  a 
controversy  with  them.  They  are  timid  and 
helpless,  and  such  is  the  despotism  of  Labor- 
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Union  rule  that  they  do  not  dare  to  raise 
their  voice  in  opposition  to  the  men  now  in 
power.     These  men,  a  sort  of  labor  politi- 
cians, not  necessarily  malicious  or  unscrupu- 
lous, but  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  imagine  that  they  can  enrich 
the  workmen  by  creating  corners  in  labor 
in  imitation  of  speculators  in  stocks,  money, 
and  produce.     Grain,  stocks,  and  money  may 
be  stored  up  temporarily  to  enhance  their 
value;    although  a  corner  is  a  two-edged 
sword  which  as  often  cuts  its  author  as  it 
does  the  public.     But  no  man  ever  dreamed 
of  storing  up  fresh  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables, 
simply  because  they  are  perishable.      Now, 
labor   stored   up  in  a  strike  is  perishable. 
Every  day  lost,  every  day  unemployed  by 
labor  is  a  total  loss  to  it.     The  speculator 
sells  his  grain  after  storing  it  for  a  time,  but 
the  laborer  cannot  sell  his  labor  when  it  has 
been  dissipated  by  a  strike ;  it  is  gone,  lost 
forever.   "  But  then,"  says  the  labor  politician, 
"  wages  will  be  raised  and  we  get  more  pay 
for  all  subsequent  labor."   I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  the  following  pages  how  far  such 
an  increase  of  wages  is  of  value  to  the  labor- 
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er  and  what  are  the  true  methods  to  earn 
big  wages. 

Some  readers  will  doubtless  object  to  the 
introduction  of  railroad  legislation,  free 
trade,  protection,  and  other  subjects  herein- 
after discussed,  as  foreign  to  a  pure  consider- 
ation of  labor  interests  and  inconsistent  with 
literary  unity.  To  those  I  can  only  say  that 
they  are  right.  But  then  I  am  not  writing 
a  learned  essay ;  all  I  attempt  is  a  plain  talk 
to  workingmen,  who  doubt  whether  they  are 
fairly  dealt  with  by  government,  by  society, 
and  by  chartered  corporations.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  show  them  wherein  they  are  mis- 
taken, but  also  to  admit  wherein  they  are 
right,  and  what  are  the  legitimate  methods 
of  righting  themselves  where  wronged.  This 
cannot  well  be  done  without  giving  them 
some  insight  into  railroad  legislation  and 
into  the  influence  of  our  protective  tariff  on 
wages  and  values,  and  if  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  doing  justice  to  labor  without  injus- 
tice to  other  social  interests  I  am  content  to 
forego  the  unities. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BEGGING  THE  READER'S  PARDON. 

I  am  a  laborer,  and  propose  to  say  a  word 
to  my  fellow-laborers  on  labor  associations, 
on  wages,  and  other  kindred  matters. 

When  I  say  I  am  a  laborer  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  carry  a  hod  (although  I  must  confess 
that  from  a  child  I  have  admired  and  envied 
the  hod-carrier  for  his  sturdiness  and  endur- 
ance), but  simply  that  I  am  in  the  building 
business,  in  which  I  believe  I  have  worked 
harder  than  any  hod-carrier  for  the  last  forty 
years. 

I  have  worked  harder,  because  the  load  I 
have  carried  has  been  exceptionally  heavy, 
and  also  because  I  have  worked  steadily  and 
have  put  in  a  great  deal  of  overtime.  With 
it  all  I  am  continually  on  strike ;  that  is,  in  a 
quiet  sort  of  way.  I  will  not  work  for  less 
than  the  highest  market  rates,  and  if  any  one 
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offers  me  less  I  decline  the  engagement  at 
oncee  For  you  see  I  can  do  the  best  of  work 
and  never  loaf ;  so  when  a  man  wants  to  en- 
gage me  at  low  wages,  I  feel  somewhat  ag- 
grieved, but  am  careful  not  to  show  temper, 
because  I  cannot  well  speak  in  praise  of  my 
ability  and  industry,  nor  will  I  disparage  my 
fellow-workmen ;  and  as  I  am  convinced  that 
a  fair  day's  work  at  fair  wages  is  the  cheap- 
est in  the  end  for  the  employer,  and  as  I  can- 
not explain  this  without  saying  (or  intimat- 
ing, which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  that  I 
am  a  clever  workman  and  that  others  are 
not,  it  generally  ends  by  my  expressing  a  re- 
gret that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  accept 
the  offer  by  reason  of  prior  engagements. 
Fortunately,  I  have  always  been  able  to  say 
this  with  truth.  Besides,  I  do  not  like  to 
avow  that  I  will  not  work  below  the  highest 
wages,  for  though  I  have  never  done  it,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  do  it  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  I  would  rather  work  for  less  pay  than  not 
work  at  all.  I  have  a  family  to  support,  and 
do  not  intend  to  cut  off  their  supplies  or  my 
little  savings  by  being  idle ;  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  have  never  yet  been  placed  in  that  po- 
sition, and  trust  I  never  shall  be,  because  in 
this  battle  for  life  it  is  quite  enough  that  I 
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try  to  work  a  little  more  intelligently  and 
more  steadily  than  my  fellow -workman;  I 
certainly  will  not  compete  with  them  in  the 
price,  but  rather  endeavor  to  keep  up  that 
end  of  the  lever  as  much  as  I  can,  and  get  a 
little  more  than  common ;  and  so  I  have  done 
most  of  the  time. 

That  a  man  of  my  notions  cannot  consist- 
ently join  a  Trade  Union  must  be  apparent 
from  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  my  independence,  of  which  I  am  perhaps 
foolishly  proud,  and  which  has  done  me  good 
service,  for  what  with  good  wages  and  steady 
work  I  realize  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
cent,  more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
most  of  my  fellow-workmen.  At  the  same 
time  I  regret  my  position  in  this  regard,  for 
you  see  I  am  not  a  "  scab  "  (a  man  who  does 
not  know  his  trade  or  underworks  his  fel- 
lows), and  would  like  to  be  in  full  communion 
with  my  fellow-craftsmen. 

I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking  of  this 
matter,  and  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  and 
have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
will  write  clown  my  views  as  best  I  can,  and 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  I  cannot 
convince  any  one,  perhaps  some  one  will  an- 
swer what  I  have  to  say  and  convince  me. 


CHAPTER  II. 
TRADE  UNIONS. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  class  privi- 
leges have  been  greatly  abridged  during  the 
present  century.  While  European  aristoc- 
racies are  shorn  of  their  most  offensive  pre- 
rogatives, in  this  country  nothing  remains  to 
deny  equal  rights  to  all.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  establishment  of  manhood 
suffrage  have  given  to  the  most  humble  a 
voice  in  the  government. 

Whether  this  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  which 
is  our  present  hope,  is  a  question  that  cannot 
now  be  answered.  It  may  at  least  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  effort  is  humane,  and  will  live 
in  history  as  a  memento  of  love  and  good- 
fellowship,  even  if  it  should  practically  fail 
of  its  expected  results. 

In  the  meantime,  the  struggle  for  material 
progress  leads  men  to  inquire  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  further  reorganization  of  society. 
It  is  not  enough,  they  argue,  that  class  privi- 
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leges  of  the  aristocracy,  the  bureaucracy,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  priesthood  are  now  re- 
moved :  wealth  and  superior  intelligence  still 
confer  powers  and  privileges  upon  those  who 
are  possessed  of  them,  and  while  theoretical- 
ly government  is  vested  in  the  majority,  our 
country  is  socially  and  politically  governed 
by  a  small  minority.  More  than  this,  in  or- 
der to  place  all  upon  a  level  of  material  pros- 
perity, the  poor  and  the  lowly  and  ignorant 
should  have  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the 
rich  or  learned,  or  the  latter  should  be  handi- 
capped in  some  way  that  the  race  of  life  may 
be  made  more  equal. 

This  is  not  as  yet  plainly  formulated  in 
words,  but  it  is  hinted  at  in  loud  talk  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  private  property  in  land,  on  new 
systems  of  taxation  in  favor  of  the  poorer 
classes  and  on  protection  to  labor.  This  is 
what  this  loud  talk  means,  when  I  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  Labor  Union  platforms 
with  the  honest  intention  of  finding  out  what 
it  is  that  my  brethren  want,  and  when  I  try 
to  express  this  in  the  tersest  form  (which 
process  is  in  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  get 
accurately  at  an  idea  enveloped  in  much  ver- 
biage, or  concealed  in  sentiment)  I  arrive  at 


something  like  the  following:  What  we  men 
of  the  Labor  Unions  want  is,  "  our  share  in 
the  goods  of  life." 

This  evidently  means,  that  so  far  we  have 
not  had  our  share,  while  others  have  got 
more  than  theirs.  When  I  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  opinion  I  learn  merely  that 
there  are  men  who  are  very,  very  rich,  and 
we  are  not.  Now  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
I  must  confess,  very  aggravating.  I,  too, 
hate  to  see  any  one  richer  than  I  am,  al- 
though I  never  say  much  about  it.  The 
tenth  commandment  still  lingers  in  my  mind, 
and  I  am  not  indifferent  to  early  impressions 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  true  that  in  my 
crude  way  I  have  become  something  of  a 
philosopher,  and  believe  that,  while  covetous- 
ness  in  its  nakedness  may  lead  uneducated 
men  to  malice,  in  the  main  it  is  a  bountiful 
provision  of  nature,  a  lever  provided  to  urge 
man  on  in  honorable  competition,  and  that 
the  commandment  refers  to  the  covetousness 
w^hich  leads  to  malice.  But,  as  I  said,  I  hate 
to  see  men  richer  than  I  am,  though  I  do  not 
speak  of  it,  because  I  am  too  proud  to  do  so. 
I  have  all  I  want  and  a  little  laid  by  for  a 
rainy  day.  I  have  earned  it  all  by  honest 
labor.     I  have  omitted  nothing  to  improve 
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my  condition,  and  so  long  as  I  cannot  point 
out  where  I  have  been  wronged  and  bring 
the  matter  before  a  court  of  justice,  I  deem 
it  beneath  me  to  grumble.  Most  of  my 
friends  complain  that  there  are  rich  men,  such 
as  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  and  great  estates 
such  as  he  founded.  To  be  sure  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  is  an  aggravated  case,  but 
still,  if  he  made  all  this  money  without  de- 
priving me  of  a  cent,  I  am  not  wronged  of 
"my  share."  I  know  he  did  so,  because 
while  he  was  making  his  hundred  millions, 
you  and  I  made  money  too  in  consequence 
of  his  operations,  money  we  should  not  have 
made  had  it  not  been  for  him  or  some  one 
else  who  would  have  done  just  what  he  did. 
I  think  I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  happened.  When  we  began  to 
build  railroads  in  this  country  it  was  firmly 
believed  by  most  men  that  they  wrould  never 
pay  running  expenses.  The  men  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  stock  did  so  with  this  under- 
standing, simply  because  they  hoped  to  im- 
prove their  real  estate  or  their  trade  thereby. 
The  State  also  imagined  that  owners  of  rail- 
roads were  ruining  themselves  while  they 
benefited  the  community.  Is  it  surprising 
that  the  charters  granted  to  railroad  com- 


panies  contained  no  provisions  at  all  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  or  to  limit  the  rights  of  cor- 
porators, when  it  was  supposed  that  those 
who  built  them  were  squandering  their  sub- 
stance for  the  public  good.  For  the  same 
reason  the  state  and  the  general  government 
advanced  money  and  credit  to  help  them,  and 
when  they  failed  to  repay  loans,  in  some 
cases  forgave  the  debt.  What  is  more,  for 
about  twenty  years  of  practical  experience, 
these  apprehensions  with  regard  to  financial 
failure  of  railroad  companies  were  realized. 
Not  but  what  the  railroads  did  more  business 
than  was  anticipated,  but  the  expenses  ex- 
ceeded the  gross  receipts,  and  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  dividend  upon  the  stock  many  of  them 
failed  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonds, 
and  all  accumulated  floating  debts,  which 
threatened  bankruptcy  and  dissolution. 

The  causes  of  this  disastrous  condition  are 
to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  imperfect  con- 
struction of  the  roads,  and  the  consequent 
wear  and  tear.  The  great  point  was  to  get 
a  railroad  started,  to  get  it  built,  to  get  trains 
running  so  as  to  improve  the  value  of  certain 
lands.  When  the  lands  should  have  attained 
their  value  no  one  cared  what  became  of  the 
road. 
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We  all  know  of  the  darkest  hour  before 
the  dawn.  The  dawn  of  railroads  was  just 
as  much  a  certainty  as  their  dark  hours. 
The  time  must  come  when  a  slight  discrep- 
ancy between  receipts  and  expenditures 
would  turn  in  favor  of  receipts,  but  no  one 
knew  when.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  knew 
it,  knew  it  in  time  to  purchase  the  stock 
which  paid  no  dividend  at  from  seven  to 
twenty  dollars  a  share  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  sold  all  his  interests  in  other  enter- 
prises and  invested  his  money  in  railroad 
stock  at  depreciated  prices. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  which  brought  with  it  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  business  of  railroads, 
and  turned  the  scale  from  six  per  cent,  loss 
to  six  per  cent,  profit.  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt reinvested  his  early  profits  in  improve- 
ments of  his  road,  he  ballasted  roadbeds,  laid 
steel  rails,  purchased  new  rolling-stock,  sys- 
tematized the  railroad  service,  and  improved 
running  time.  He  did,  in  fact,  all  and  more 
than  the  travelling  public  needed,  not  from 
public  spirit,  if  you  choose,  but  from  a  desire 
to  make  money.  And  he  did  make  money, 
why  not?  He  had  the  sagacity-  to  buy  a 
thing  that  all  men  deemed  worthless,  and  by 
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indefatigable  application  he  made  it  valuable ; 
and  right  here  let  me  tell  you  something.  I 
have  never  known  a  man  to  make  money 
who  did  not  feel  convinced  that  the  thing  he 
was  doing  benefited  somebody,  and  who  did 
not  take  a  pride  in  doing  it.  Now  please  re- 
member that  Commodore  Yanderbilt  was 
one  of  us,  a  workingman.  He  wras  proud  of 
telling  his  friends  that  he  commenced  life  in 
that  way.  He  enjo}Ted  no  rights  or  privileges 
which  are  not  possessed  by  you  and  by  me, 
and  we  may  become  Yanderbilts  ourselves 
if  we  have  the  brains,  the  endurance,  and 
courage  to  do  wrhat  he  did.  If  we  have  not, 
I  think  we  had  better  hold  our  peace.  I  envy 
the  man  as  much  as  you  do,  wTith  this  differ- 
ence. Many  of  you  would  like  to  have  his 
money.  I  wrould  like  to  have  his  brains,  his 
enterprise,  his  sagacity,  his  perseverance,  and 
make  money  as  he  did.  If  I  cannot  have 
those,  I  do  not  want  his  money.  Commodore 
Yanderbilt  was  not  the  only  man  who  made 
a  fortune  in  this  revolution  of  the  industrial 
wheel.  Many  others  did  the  same,  and  the 
advantages  derived  by  labor  from  their  enter- 
prise are  incalculable.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  after  the  invention  of  the  locomotive 
the  wrhole  civilized  world  was  supplied  with 
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railroad  systems  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
millions.  These  thousands  of  millions  were 
paid  to  labor  for  constructing  the  roads,  for 
furnishing  rails,  for  building  locomotives  and 
cars,  for  constructing  railway  stations  and 
bridges,  and  then,  when  all  this  is  done,  mill- 
ions more  are  paid  annually  to  legions  of 
engineers,  conductors,  brakemen,  switchmen, 
mechanics,  and  laborers  who  maintain  roads 
and  run  the  trains.  All  this  is  done  to  trans- 
port freight  and  passengers  rapidly,  safely, 
and  cheaply  from  place  to  place,  to  help  those 
who  labor  in  their  industrial  and  mercantile 
operation,  and  ultimately  to  cheapen  neces- 
sary supplies,  and  to  furnish  people  at  mod- 
erate rates  with  superfluities  heretofore  un- 
attainable. "When  the  public  at  large  is 
benefited,  the  majority  receives  the  bulk  of 
these  benefits ;  and  who  constitutes  this  ma- 
jority but  "the  laboring  class"  ? 

You  may  answer  all  this,  and  probably 
will,  by  saying  that  we  recognize  the  bene- 
fits of  railroads,  that  we  have  received  our 
wages  for  building  them,  and  now  receive 
our  wages  for  maintaining  them  ;  moreover, 
we  admit  that  we  can  now  travel  at  the  same 
cost  and  in  the  same  time  to  Chicago  that  it 
used  to  take  to  go  to  Albany,  and  that  we 
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travel  in  greater  comfort  and  all  that,  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  any  one  man  should 
make  his  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred 
millions  out  of  the  same  operation ;  that  this 
is  altogether  too  much,  that  the  law  ought  to 
protect  you  against  such  things,  and  that  you 
have  associated  yourself  to  prevent  this  here- 
after by  influencing  legislation.  You  believe 
that  if  your  wages  were  increased  somew^hat 
C.  D.  &  F.  would  come  out  with  fewer  mill- 
ions, and  that  you  w^ould  be  the  possessors 
of  these  millions.  You  further  believe  that 
such  a  division  of  profits  would  be  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  w^hat  is  just,  that  it  is 
a  function  of  the  legislature  to  frame  laws 
which  shall  give  to  every  man  his  due,  and 
that  by  entering  the  political  arena  as  labor- 
ers you  can  insure  the  election  of  legislators 
w^ho  will  respect  your  wishes  and  enact  laws 
in  accordance  with  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT   THE  LEADERS    OF  LABOR   UNIONS    OUGHT 
TO   TELL  YOU. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  be  present  at 
a  meeting  of  a  national  convention  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  at  the  moment  when  a 
newly-elected  president  has  been  introduced, 
and  let  us  hear  what  he  will  not  say,  but 
what  he  ought  to  say : 

Knights  of  Labor  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
duly  grateful  for  your  confidence  in  elect- 
ing me  to  this  responsible  position,  and 
will  endeavor  to  deserve  it.  I  am  probably 
neither  learned  nor  wise  enough  to  fill  this 
office  to  your  best  interest,  but  whatever  my 
shortcomings  in  this  direction,  I  promise  to 
compensate  for  them  by  an  honest  endeavor 
to  discover  the  true  nature  of  your  rights, 
the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  your  con- 
dition, and  that  I  will  lay  these  before  you 
as  well  as  your  errors,  prejudices,  and  short- 
comings. To  begin  with,  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  that  the  true  motive  of  your  asso- 
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ciations  is  envy  of  the  rich.  Envy  of  any 
one  is  a  confession  of  your  own  inferiority, 
and  a  consciousness  of  individual  feebleness 
which  shrinks  from  the  battle  of  life,  and 
seeks  in  combination,  not  mutual  support  and 
advice,  but  that  strength  in  union  which  by 
overwhelming  weight  of  numbers  shall  over- 
awe society  and  enforce  your  demands  by 
strikes,  which,  though  legitimate  in  law,  are 
of  doubtful  mercantile  and  practical  expedi- 
ency. I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  republican  legislatures,  nor  in  that  of  the 
autocrat  of  Kussia,  to  affect  by  statute,  law, 
or  ukase,  the  course  of  commerce  or  the  stand- 
ard of  wages,  except  to  impede  the  former 
and  reduce  the  latter.  I  do  believe  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  a  fundament- 
al and  a  natural  law,  and  will  regulate  all 
financial  relations,  human  combinations  and 
statute  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
I  desire  more  especially  at  this  time  to  guard 
you  against  forming  a  political  clique  or  par- 
ty as  a  labor  association.  As  private  citizens 
you  may  affiliate  with  any  party  ;  as  Knights 
of  Labor  you  must  keep  out  of  politics,  and 
devote  yourselves  exclusively  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  own  condition.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  which  ought  to 
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be  the  special  functions  of  this  association  I 
will  tell  you  at  another  time.  What  I  have 
to  say  now  is,  that  if  at  any  time  you  should 
prefer  to  put  some  one  else  in  my  place,  prob- 
ably because  I  speak  the  truth  fearlessly,  and 
he  should  endeavor  to  use  your  blind  obedi- 
ence to  this  organization  to  lead  you  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  the  polls,  he  will  be  robbing 
you  of  your  right  of  citizenship,  very  much 
as  you  have  already  been  robbed  of  your  in- 
dividuality as  independent  workingmen.  You 
will  be  his  clients  in  the  sense  in  which  clients 
and  patrons  existed  in  Rome,  and  he  will 
handle  your  votes  as  so  many  proxies  to 
further  his  own  ends.  You  will  pay  his  elec- 
tion expenses  by  assessment,  and  he  will  sell 
your  votes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  nothing 
more  than  cruel  disappointment  will  be  your 
reward.  You  will  probably  ask  me  whether 
political  morality  in  our  country  has  sunk  so 
low  as  to  defraud  the  workingman  in  cold 
blood.  Ko,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  polit- 
ical parties  and  politicians,  I  believe  they  are 
not  devoid  of  generosity,  nor  of  good  feeling 
towards  their  fellow -men.  They  would 
doubtless  like  to  gratify  your  wishes,  many 
of  them  believe  that  they  can,  and  many 
more  will  try  to  do  so,  but  no  political  party, 
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no  legislature,  no  government  can  make  you 
rich.  And  why  not  ?  you  ask.  Let  me  ex- 
plain :  To  be  rich  means  that  a  man  has  more 
of  the  world's  goods  than  the  majority  of  the 
community  he  lives  in.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  we  talked  of  persons  who  wrere  w^orth 
more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  rich  men, 
as  "  the  upper  ten."  To-day,  a  rich  man  to 
deserve  the  name  must  possess  millions.  In 
other  words,  the  community  at  large,  and 
every  individual  in  it,  has  become  so  much 
richer  that  those  only  are  deemed  rich  who 
have  very  great  possessions.  If  you  compare 
your  own  condition  of  life  with  that  of  the 
past,  say  with  that  of  a  wealthy  prime-min- 
ister of  Henry  the  Eighth — of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  straw  on  his  dining-hall  floor 
wras  renewed  every  other  day,  because  of  the 
bones  and  other  litter  dropped  there  by  his 
many  guests — you  must  realize  that  your  din- 
ing-rooms, daintily  carpeted,  yes,  even  your 
kitchens,  are  more  presentable,  comfortable, 
habitable  rooms  than  those  of  the  wealthy 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  wealth  in 
the  abstract  is  prized  by  men  for  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  it  affords,  and  we  may  say  with 
truth  that  the  workman  of  the  present  day 
in  our  country  is  richer  than  the  aristocrat 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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]STow,  the  workmen  of  our  time  constitute 
the  majority  of  our  people,  and  while  we  ad- 
mit that  the  American  nation  is  a  rich  nation, 
both  because  every  class  of  citizens  is  rich 
compared  with  a  similar  class  of  other  na- 
tions, and  because  many  individuals  are  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  yet  among  ourselves 
those  only  are  deemed  rich  who  are  richer 
than  the  majority.  In  other  words,  if  every 
one  in  any  given  country  were  to  be  a  mill- 
ionaire, he  would  not  be  considered  a  rich 
man,  and  only  those  few  would  be  so  con- 
sidered who  are  greatly  richer  than  their 
neighbors. 

To  express  all  this  tersely,  the  majority  of 
any  community  can  never  be  rich. 

Knights  of  Labor,  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
desiring  to  be  rich ;  I  should  commend  you 
for  it  if  you  tried  to  make  yourself  rich  by 
your  own  honest  exertions,  but  when  you 
form  an  association  to  compel  others  to  make 
you  rich,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  point  out  to 
you  the  futility  of  the  effort. 

There  is  another  matter  of  which  I  must 
speak  with  deprecation  and  sorrow :  Many  of 
us  are  foreigners,  and  many  more  are  the  chil- 
dren of  European  laborers  and  workmen  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  search  of  liberty 
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and  equality.  We  and  our  fathers  have  been 
received  here  with  open  arms.  Our  poverty, 
our  badge  of  servitude,  our  political  impo- 
tence, our  class  degradation,  seem  to  have 
dropped  in  the  ocean  before  we  landed.  We 
offered  our  labor  and  it  was  received  and 
amply  compensated.  No  one  asked  what 
nation  or  what  church  we  belonged  to,  no 
one  questioned  our  social  and  political  opin- 
ions. The  American  nation  conferred  upon 
us  political  franchises,  which  made  us  free 
citizens  and  voters  and  opened  to  us  every 
avenue  to  wealth  and  distinction. 

Like  pampered  children,  we  now  pout  and 
say  we  are  unhappy,  and  we  cannot  tell  why, 
but  we  insist  we  must  be  made  happier.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  formed  a  Union,  and  our 
first  act  in  this  Union  has  been  to  declare  that 
we  will  not  work  with  non-Union  men.  Have 
you  realized  what  this  means  ?  It  means  that 
if  your  Union  is  successful,  you  consign  every 
workman  who  does  not  belong  to  it  to  starva- 
tion. This  workman  may  be  a  good  and  faith- 
ful workman,  he  may  be  in  accord  with  you 
in  all  matters  of  wages  and  working  hours, 
he  may  sympathize  with  you  in  all  things 
which  concern  you  as  workingmen,  and  co- 
operate with  you  whenever  he  can ;  yet  if  he 
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be  not  a  member  of  your  Union  lie  is  con- 
demned to  starve,  he  and  his  wife  and  his 
children  and  all  that  belong  to  him. 

Can  you  point  to  any  parallel  tyranny  in 
history  outside  of  the  inquisition.  Even  the 
inquisition  had  a  tangible  reason  to  offer  why 
it  burned  the  man — it  was  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  its  faith — while  you  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  this  free  republic,  delib- 
erately propose  to  starve  men  and  their 
families  who  fully  agree  with  you  in  every- 
thing simply  because  they  do  not  choose  to 
belong  to  your  organization.  Perhaps  the 
man  has  conscientious  scruples  against  be- 
longing to  any  society.  The  pope  has  not  as 
yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  true  Catholic  to  be  a  "  Knight  of  Labor." 
Perhaps  the  man  had  rather  be  independent, 
a  free  agent,  in  fine  a  perfect  man,  than  a 
slave  of  your  master  workman.  Perhaps  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prescribed  contribu- 
tion, perhaps  he  can  do  more  good  to  your 
cause  outside  of  your  society,  or  at  least 
thinks  he  can.  Perhaps  he  believes  that  you 
mistake  your  ends  or  your  means,  or  both. 
Do  any  or  all  these  causes  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  a  peaceful,  hardworking  cit- 
izen, a  brother,  a  fellow-workman  shall  be 
deliberately  starved  to  death  ? 
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Are  your  conditions  of  fellowship  such  that 
all  good  men  and  true  are  made  members  of 
your  association  without  price,  while  every 
workman  and  laborer  who  is  excluded  is  un- 
fit to  live  ?  Is  it  not  rather  true  that  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  fees  you  de- 
mand, and  subscribe  to  your  regulations,  can 
become  a  member  without  reference  to  his 
skill  as  a  laborer  or  his  moral  standing  as  a 
man? 

If  you  will  expunge  this  iniquity  from 
your  rules ;  if  you  will  abandon  all  notions 
of  becoming  a  political  clique,  and  if  you  will 
give  up  the  idea  of  being  made  rich  by  laws 
or  by  coercion,  but  endeavor  to  become  so 
by  personal  individual  exertion  and  by  the 
help  which  association  may  afford  you  in 
mutual  advice  and  a  combined  effort  to  ele- 
vate your  craft  in  skill,  efficiency,  and  useful- 
ness to  society,  and  in  the  respect  that  these 
qualities  command;  if  you  will  insist  upon 
that  reward  for  your  labor  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  I  will 
formally  consent  to  become  the  president  of 
your  Union,  and  wrill  at  the  next  meeting  say 
a  few  words  on  your  rights,  prospects,  and 
ultimate  success. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  THE  WORLD   LIVES. 

To  live  physically  we  need  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  I  have  no  knowledge  how  prim- 
itive man  provided  these  for  himself.  Prob- 
ably his  clothing  and  shelter  did  not  amount 
to  much,  and  his  whole  time  was  spent  in 
finding  food. 

The  development  of  agriculture  and  the 
industrial  arts  has  reduced  the  time  required 
to  procure  such  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as 
sufficed  the  primitive  man  to  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  if  man's  wants  are  primitive 
he  can  gratify  them  and  still  enjoy  abundant 
leisure. 

Why  is  it  then  that  we  still  labor  ten  hours 
a  day  ?  Because,  as  we  put  it,  "  Our  wants 
increase  with  our  means  to  gratify  them." 
Or  as  I  should  express  it,  our  desires  are 
not  identical  with  our  needs.  When  the  lat- 
ter are  gratified  we  always  want  something 
more.  We  want  physical  comforts,  we  want 
mental  culture,  we  want  things  which  gratif y 
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our  palate,  tickle  our  fancy ;  we  want  things 
which  are  totally  indifferent  or  displeasing  to 
us,  but  which  we  desire  because  they  are  de- 
sired by  others  ;  and,  finally,  we  desire  things 
which  do  us  positive  injury.  To  procure  all 
these  we  work  ten  hours  daily  when  five 
hours'  work  would  give  us  all  that  is  physi- 
cally needful  for  us.  That  we  desire  to  grat- 
ify increasing  wants  and  to  decrease  our 
working  hours  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
human  nature.  Nature  has  implanted  in  us 
a  craving  for  more  to  protect  us  against  lazi- 
ness, and  has  given  us  a  good  share  of  lazi- 
ness to  prevent  our  working  ourselves  to 
death  in  order  to  live  comfortably.  That  we 
enjoy  greater  comforts,  better  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  than  did  our  predecessors ;  that 
in  this  respect  wre  have  made  immense  strides 
during  the  present  century,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  illustration  or  reassertion.  Early  in 
this  century  men  labored  from  sunrise  to 
sundown,  and  women  during  their  waking 
hours,  to  get  a  precarious  living.  The  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery  has  vastly 
increased  our  supplies  and  reduced  our  daily 
hours  of  labor  to  nine  or  ten.  This  we  all 
know,  but  it  is  generally  overlooked,  that,  in 
addition  to  this  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
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a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  set  aside 
to  do  our  thinking  and  to  instruct  our  chil- 
dren in  public  schools,  all  of  which  is  taken 
from  labor  and  inures  to  our  benefit. 

Let  us  admit  also  that  the  use  of  labor-sav- 
ing machines,  which  has  conferred  all  these 
benefits  upon  us,  found  its  greatest  opposi- 
tion among  ourselves.  "We  feared  that  the 
demand  for  our  work  would  be  decreased  by 
the  work  done  by  machines,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  human  desire  for  supplies  is  in- 
satiable, and  that  "  the  greater  their  possible 
increase  the  more  clamorous  we  are  for  more." 
You  think  this  is  childish,  and  so  it  is,  yet  this 
is  our  position  to-day.  We  endeavor  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  apprentices,  in  order  to 
create  a  corner  in  labor,  forgetting  that  any 
course  which  reduces  production  also  reduces 
supplies. 

The  fact  remains  that  our  needs  are  few 
and  easily  supplied,  our  desires  many,  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  the  gratification 
of  all  of  them  always  beyond  our  means. 
Those  who  succumb  to  artificial  wants  are 
left  behind  in  the  race  of  life.  They  provide 
for  yesterday  (that  is,  debt).  Those  who  bare- 
ly keep  pace  with  their  wants  live  from  hand 
to  mouth;  they  provide  for  to-day.     Those 
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who  get  the  better  of  them  provide  for  to- 
morrow. 

A  man  who  does  not  consume  his  labor  as 
soon  as  it  is  performed  may  store  up  some  of 
it  for  future  use.  If  five  days'  work  in  the 
wxeek  can  be  made  to  support  him  and  his 
family,  he  may  be  idle  on  the  sixth  day  or 
he  may  work  and  store  up  this  day's  work. 
He  may  exchange  it  for  supplies — for  grain, 
fuel,  clothing — or  he  may  keep  it  in  money. 
In  either  case  it  will  purchase  the  production 
of  a  day's  work  to  be  performed  by  another 
person  whenever  needed.  Labor  stored  up 
is  capital.  Every  man  should  have  some 
capital.  The  man  who  has  not  belongs  to 
the  two  classes  mentioned  above ;  he  either 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  must  purchase 
his  supplies  in  small  quantities  and  pay  a 
much  larger  price  for  them  than  the  man 
who  can  purchase  at  wholesale,  and  at  the 
time  when  commodities  are  obtainable  at 
the  lowest  price,  or  he  provides  for  yester- 
day, which  means  that  his  supplies  are  pur- 
chased at  retail  as  needed  and  are  not  imme- 
diately paid  for. 

To  illustrate.  The  laborer  who  is  in  debt 
for  his  supplies  buys  his  coal  by  the  pailful, 
or  by  the  hundred  pounds,  and  pays  for  it  at 
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the  rate  of  ten  dollars  the  ton.  The  man 
who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  buys  a  half 
or  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  as  needed  from  month 
to  month,  and  pays  for  it  an  average  price  of 
five  and  a  half  dollars  the  ton,  while  the  man 
who  has  capital  buys  his  year's  supply  in  the 
early  summer  months  when  coal  is  sold  for 
four  and  a  half  dollars  the  ton. 

"When  stored  labor  or  capital  is  not  used 
by  the  man  who  has  earned  it,  but  is  lent 
to  others  who  are  permitted  to  use  it  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  use,  we  call  this  a 
"forbearance"  of  money,  because  its  owner 
forbears  to  use  what  belongs  to  him  and  per- 
mits another  to  do  this  for  a  consideration 
which  we  call  interest.  Workingmen  very 
rarely  have  facilities  for  lending  money  on 
interest ;  they  often  lack  the  mercantile  and 
legal  knowledge  needed  to  do  this  w4th  safety ; 
hence  they  deposit  their  savings  in  savings 
banks  or  invest  them  in  life  policies.  Sav- 
ings banks  and  fife -insurance  companies  in 
their  turn  lend  money  on  the  security  of 
real  estate  to  persons  who  build  houses, 
stores,  etc.,  and  who  pay  out  this  money 
for  labor. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  capital  to 
bring  interest  must  be  converted  into  labor 
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or  the  product  of  labor.  Labor  creates  com- 
modities for  consumption  and  also  stores  it- 
self up  as  capital.  This  capital  to  be  of  use 
must  be  immediately  reconverted  into  labor. 
Thus  capital  and  labor  are  cause  and  effect 
of  each  other  and  form  an  endless  chain 
which,  if  kept  revolving,  maintains  society  in 
life  and  comfort,  and  ceases  to  do  this  the 
moment  this  revolution  is  stopped. 

If  capital,  from  any  cause  whatever, 
shrinks  from  investment,  the  employment 
of  labor  and  the  production  of  commodities  is 
impeded  or  stopped.  Supplies  rise  in  price, 
and  laboring  men  are  distressed  by  high 
prices  and  a  reduced  income.  When  labor 
strikes,  investment  stops  with  precisely  the 
same  result. 

There  is  much  sentimental  talk  in  our 
day  of  the  oppression  of  labor  by  capital* 
of  an  imagined  antagonism  between  these 
two  phases  and  functions  of  industrial  life. 

Capital,  says  the  laborer,  constantly  endeav- 
ors to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  and  to  raise 
the  price  of  commodities.  You  may  as  well 
complain  that  steam  is  pushing  against  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  one  end  and  against 
the  piston  on  the  other.  This  is  the  prop- 
erty of  steam  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
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work  performed  by  it.  Capital  endeavors  to 
purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in 
the  highest.  This  great  endeavor  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  results  in  from  three  to  five  per 
cent,  interest.  Considering  this  rate  as  a  quan- 
titative expression  of  current  oppression,  we 
may  say  with  confidence  that  the  oppression 
is  very  small.  Should  capital  really  oppress 
labor,  the  prices  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced must  fall  in  proportion  to  reduced 
wages,  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  cap- 
ital against  capital.  The  low  interest  of  cap- 
ital all  over  the  civilized  world  proves  active 
competition.  In  the  process  of  producing 
commodities,  the  building  of  houses,  rail- 
roads, and  ships,  the  construction  of  machin- 
ery, and  the  like,  the  most  important  func- 
tion is  performed  by  professional  men  who, 
by  their  technical  education,  are  fitted  to  in- 
vent, design,  and  direct  the  work;  such  as 
civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  civil  and 
naval  architects,  chemists,  shipmasters  and 
their  subordinate  officers,  etc.,  etc.  All  of 
these  perform  labor  of  the  highest  order, 
which  is  paid  by  salaries  or  commissions. 

In  the  economy  of  commerce  they  also  are 
laborers,  although  not  so  called  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  language,  and  their  compensation 
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is,  like  the  wages  of  crude  and  skilled  labor, 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  When 
paid  by  commissions  their  pay  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages ; 
when  by  salaries,  it  is  made  to  correspond 
as  nearly  as  may  be. 

Technical  skill  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  profit  in  an  investment.  It  insures 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  work ;  it  af- 
fects cost  of  maintenance,  wear  and  tear,  and 
running  expenses  in  a  railroad;  comfort, 
light,  air,  and  ventilation  in  a  dwelling ;  du- 
rability, speed,  and  consumption  of  fuel  in  a 
vessel,  to  say  nothing  of  security  to  life  and 
limb  of  the  occupants  and  passengers,  and 
the  safety  of  freight,  etc.  To  secure  the  best 
professional  skill  even  at  a  high  price,  means 
to  reduce  cost  of  construction  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  raise  efficiency  and  income  to  a  maxi- 
mum. Projectors  of  enterprises  who  invite 
investments,  as  a  general  thing,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  this  fact.  They  often 
employ  professional  aid  because  it  is  cheap,  or 
to  patronize  personal  friends.  Favoritism 
misleads  people  into  sacrificing  thousands  in 
order  to  put  a  few  hundreds  into  the  pocket 
of  a  friend.  It  were  better  if  they  maintained 
this  friend  in  luxury  and  employed  others  to 
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do  his  work.  Yet,  withal,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  capitalists  are  entirely  insensible  to  the 
evil  results  of  inferior  technical  management, 
while  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence 
that  labor  is  not  aware  to  what  extent  its 
interests  are  affected  by  mismanagement  in 
the  conception  and  execution  of  enterprises 
in  which  labor  is  emplo}xed. 

It  is  the  interest  of  every  laborer  in  the 
United  States  that  every  investment  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  shall  be  properly  conceived  and 
directed.  Exactly  how  the  interests  of  labor 
are  affected  by  technical  management  will 
be  discussed  hereafter. 

Proprietors  of  manufactories  and  machine- 
shops,  master  workmen,  contractors,  and  oth- 
er persons  who  direct  enterprises  and  employ 
labor  are  often  erroneously  spoken  of  as  cap- 
italists, for  the  reason,  probably,  that  they 
furnish  the  capital  involved.  If  so,  they 
perform  more  than  one  function  in  their 
special  vocation.  They  may  be  both  capital- 
ists and  managers  of  the  industry  in  ques- 
tion. As  managers  they  are  entitled  to  a 
compensation  if  actively  engaged  as  such,  or 
to  reimbursement  if  salaried  managers  are 
retained.     As  projectors  they  assume  a  risk 
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involving  capital,  and  for  this  risk  they  must 
be  also  compensated.  Contractors,  master 
workmen,  etc.,  who  undertake  certain  speci- 
fied work  at  a  fixed  price  must  possess  or,  at 
least,  supply  the  necessary  technical  skill  to 
make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  They  have  a  business  connection,  a 
reputation  as  workmen,  which  commands 
clients  who  solicit  their  bids.  They  perform 
the  work  of  preparing  estimates,  entering 
into  contracts,  collecting  payments,  purchas- 
ing materials,  and  attending  to  the  prompt 
performance  of  their  undertakings ;  work 
which  is  of  a  semi-technical  and  semi-mer- 
cantile nature  and  requires  time,  energy,  in- 
dustry, besides  involving  the  expenses  of 
clerk  hire,  etc.  They  also  furnish  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  pay  for  labor  and  materials 
during  the  performance  of  that  part  of  the 
contracted  work  which  must  be  completed 
before  they  are  entitled  to  a  payment. 

It  is  universally  believed  by  workmen  that 
the  master  workmen  and  contractors  who 
employ  them  make  exorbitant  profits  to  their 
detriment ;  enrich  themselves,  in  fact,  at  their 
expense.  As  these  profits  are  easily  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  their 
nature   and  quantity  in  order  to  find  out 
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whether  or  not  these  complaints  are  well 
founded. 

All  contractors,  master  builders,  etc.,  pre- 
fer to  do  work  on  a  commission  of  seven  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work,  to  doing  it  at 
a  fixed  contract  price.  This  proves  conclu- 
sively that  a  commission  of  seven  per  cent, 
insures  to  them  the  largest  attainable  profit 
after  eliminating  probable  risks.  If  they  are 
paid  monthly  the  capital  invested  is  at  least 
one  twelfth  of  the  total  amount  expended 
during  a  year,  and  the  interest  on  the  same 
amounts,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, to  five  twelfths  of  one  per  cent. 

They  furnish  all  scaffolding  and  hoisting 
apparatus  free  of  charge,  pay  their  own  office 
rent  and  clerk  hire,  and  devote  part  of  their 
own  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  work 
and  the  purchase  of  materials.  Assuming 
that  personal  services  are  compensated  in  the 
ultimate  profit,  there  remains  still  chargeable 
against  it  the  clerk  hire,  travelling  and  office 
expenses,  postage,  telegrams,  repair  and  waste 
of  plant,  rent  for  storing  the  same,  cartage 
to  and  from  buildings,  stationery,  etc.,  and  it 
is  the  experience  of  eminent  builders  that  the 
average  clear  profit  does  not  exceed  five  per 
cent.     A  similar  profit  is  made  on  the  mate- 
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rial  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractor. The  material  constitutes  as  near  as 
may  be  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  completed 
building.  Two  and  one  half  per  cent,  on 
the  total  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  added, 
therefore,  to  account  of  profits.  The  com- 
mission of  five  per  cent,  paid  to  an  architect, 
of  which  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  consti- 
tutes his  disbursements  to  draughtsmen,  etc., 
leaves  another  two  and  one  half  per  cent, 
chargeable  to  building  profits  outside  of  la- 
bor, in  all  amounting  to  ten  per  cent.  Hence 
we  may  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  a  building  is  due  to  labor.  I  have  anal- 
yzed the  cost  of  building  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  its  elements  than  with  those  of 
manufactures  and  other  commodities,  but  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  in  all  cases  to  assume  that 
whenever  capital  is  converted  into  merchan- 
dise, buildings,  ships,  etc.,  nine  tenths  of  this 
capital  is  paid  to  labor,  and  out  of  the  re- 
maining ten  per  cent,  but  one  or  two  per 
cent,  are  chargeable  as  interest  paid  to  cap- 
ital. 

If  a  co-operative  association  of  workmen 
and  laborers  were  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  building  houses  for  capitalists,  as  it  is 
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now  undertaken  by  master  builders  or  con- 
tractors, and  if  this  association  were  to  make 
its  own  bricks,  quarry  its  own  stone,  burn  its 
own  lime  and  cement,  buy  its  own  scaffold- 
ing and  hoisting  apparatus,  set  up  a  carpen- 
ter's shop  with  all  its  machinery,  furnish  the 
capital  for  all  this  and  enough  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  members  of  the  association  for 
at  least  one  month,  the  association,  if  intelli- 
gently and  properly  managed,  could  realize 
a  profit  of  ten  per  cent.  Out  of  this  profit, 
however,  the  association  would  have  to  re- 
tain, besides  a  general  business  manager,  an 
architect,  a  master  mason,  master  carpenter, 
master  stone-cutter,  master  ironworker,  etc., 
and  pay  to  itself  or  to  any  one  who  furnishes 
the  capital  five  per  cent,  interest  upon  the 
same.  My  object  in  making  this  detailed 
statement  in  this  place  is  not  to  discourage 
co-operative  associations,  but  to  meet  and 
refute  the  common  prejudice  of  our  breth- 
ren that  enormous  profits  are  made  by  con- 
tractors, master  workmen,  and  capitalists. 
I  will  say  that  I  look  with  great  favor 
upon  co-operative  labor  associations.  They 
may  not  prove  profitable  for  some  time  to 
come,  many  may  fail,  but  all  would  con- 
tribute to  the  practical  experience  needed 
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to  make  us  self-reliant,  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  business  of  the  world,  and  protect 
us  against  our  own  prejudices,  which  call 
up  impalpable  and  fallacious  spectres  of  our 
own  invention.  To  fight  these,  we  consume 
that  strength  of  body  and  mind  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  real  battle  of  human 
competition.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

To  understand  how  the  world  lives,  a  word 
must  be  spoken  on  the  subject  of  money. 
Primarily  most  of  us  believe  that  the  world 
lives  on  its  mone3r.  This  is  no  more  true 
than  that  buildings  are  erected  bv  a  two-foot 
rule,  that  our  clothes  are  procured  by  yard- 
sticks, 0?  our  food  by  a  pair  of  scales,  a 
bushel  basket,  or  a  gallon  measure. 

Four  dollars  a  dav  wages  means  nothing 
more  than  an  order  upon  the  world's  com- 
modities of  a  certain  quantity  and  quality  of 
supplies,  which  is  equal  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  labor  in  the  production  of  four  gold 
dollars.  A  written  order  for  the  goods  in  our 
favor  would  answer  the  same  purpose  if  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  the  order  were  known 
and  accepted  as  good  by  every  one,  so  as  to 
permit  us  to  make  use  of  the  competition  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world  at  all  times.  But 
as  no  man  can  issue  orders  of  this  quality,  the 
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gold  dollar  answers  the  purpose  much  better, 
for  it  is  received  by  all  men,  is  practically  in- 
destructible, conveniently  portable,  and  re- 
tains the  quality  of  a  universal  order  for  all 
time  to  come.  But  four  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  are  not  always  the  same  quantity. 
They  are  not  to-day  the  same  as  to-morrow 
or  yesterday.  Had  the  workman  received 
an  order  for  goods  instead  of  the  gold,  he 
doubtless  would  have  inquired  into  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  sold  by  the  merchant  upon 
whom  the  order  is  drawn  before  he  accepted 
it  as  payment ;  but  as  the  gold  constitutes  an 
order  upon  all  men,  he  deems  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire  into  the  price,  quantity,  and  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  purchasable  by  it. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  these  goods  are 
the  product  of  ninety  per  cent,  labor  and  ten 
per  cent,  management,  and  the  following 
questions  may  be  asked  by  the  purchaser: 
Has  the  labor  been  overpaid  or  not  ?  Was 
that  labor  intelligent,  industrious,  conscien- 
tious labor  ?  Was  the  labor  managed  to  the 
best  advantage,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest 
quantity  and  the  best  quality  of  goods  which 
can  be  produced  in  a  certain  given  time  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  assert  that  we  work- 
men never  ask  these  questions  either  of  oth- 
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ers  or  of  ourselves.  We  want  more  supplies ; 
hence  more  money  to  buy  them ;  hence  we 
ask  for  more  wages.  As  this  demand  is  often 
refused,  we  enforce  it  by  a  strike ;  but  as 
strikes  are  costly,  wTe  join  the  whole  labor  in- 
terest in  one  body  and  support  each  other 
during  our  strikes,  with  the  intention  of  rais- 
ing wages  all  along  the  line.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful we  have  raised  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities in  exact  proportion  to  the  rise  of  wages, 
and  lost  the  cost  of  doing  it.  This  is  not  a 
successful  financial  operation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT   ARE   GOOD   WAGES. 

If  I  were  a  master  workman  of  a  Labor 
Union  I  should  order  the  following  inscrip- 
tion to  be  put  up  in  every  place  of  meeting  : 

The  total  production  of  all  labor  is  its  reward. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  your  wages  are 
good  or  bad  by  looking  at  the  number  of 
dollars  you  get  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
week,  or  month.  You  must  know  what  you 
can  buy  for  those  dollars.  And  here  we 
meet  with  another  inscription  which  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  our  eyes : 

The  price  of  all  commodities  depends  directly 
npon  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  labor  put  into 
them. 

Of  course  some  of  you  will  tell  me  that 
the  price  of  commodities  depends  solely  upon 
the  mercantile  supply  and  demand,  that  much 
good  labor  may  be  put  into  an  article  of  con- 
sumption and  yet  it  may  bring  a  low  price 


(a  price  below  its  cost)  when  you  want  to  sell 
it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  commodities  are 
sold  at  prices  greater  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But,  after  all,  this  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  labor  involved  in 
every  sort  of  production — enterprise,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  proper. 

Enterprise  is  the  kind  and  quality  of  labor 
which  determines  what  is  to  be  done ;  man- 
agement determines  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and 
labor  does  it. 

Now  if  any  of  these  fail  in  quality  or 
quantity,  the  failure  affects  the  price. 

It  is  not  a  condition  precedent  that  they 
must  all  fail  in  order  to  reduce  the  price. 
Any  one  of  them  can  do  it,  and  the  other 
two  suffer  more  or  less,  as  though  they  had 
helped  in  the  error  or  neglect. 

If  a  baker  bakes  more  bread  than  he  can 
sell,  no  matter  how  good  the  bread,  and  no 
matter  how  much  the  men  make  in  a  given 
time,  the  bread  must  be  partly  sold  at  a  low 
price  or  not  at  all,  and  the  baker  must  lose 
money.  He  may  fail  to  pay  his  men,  or,  at 
least,  he  must  discharge  some  of  them,  and 
they  lose  time  in  finding  employment  else- 
where. 
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If  the  foreman  does  not  know  how  to 
make  good  bread,  the  men  may  work  ever  so 
industriously,  yet  the  custom  will  decrease, 
and,  the  bread  not  being  sold,  the  baker  must 
lose  his  money.  Good  bread  elsewhere  be- 
comes more  in  demand.  Other  foremen  and 
journeymen  are  paid  better  wages,  and  the 
men  who  work  under  the  ignorant  foreman 
must  have  their  wages  reduced,  or  may  lose 
their  pay  altogether,  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  master  baker  to  meet  his  engagements. 

Or  again,  assuming  that  the  master  baker 
sets  out  to  make  no  more  bread  than  he  can 
sell,  and  that  this  foreman  understands  his 
business  and  directs  properly  how  good  bread 
is  to  be  made,  but  the  men  shirk  their  duty, 
the  same  disastrous  results  will  ensue. 

You  will  please  observe  that  I  did  not  say 
that  the  price  of  commodities  depends  upon 
the  cost  of  the  labor,  but  upon  its  quality 
and  quantity.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of 
commodities  is  governed  by  the  market  (the 
supply  in  relation  to  the  demand),  and  that 
exceptionally  goods  bring  prices  above  or 
below  the  amount  representing  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  labor  expended  in  them. 
But  exceptions  only  go  to  prove  the  rule, 
and  if  our  rule  were  not  correct  in  the  main, 
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if  the  reward  of  mercantile  enterprise  were 
purely  an  accident,  investments  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  commodities  would  be 
much  less  safe  than  they  really  are. 

Moreover,  enterprise  is  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  is,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  real  defect  when  market  prices 
drop  below  intrinsic  value. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  a  previous  chapter, 
that  enterprise  and  management  represent 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties, and  that  labor,  crude  and  skilled,  consti- 
tute the  remainder  of  value,  being  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost.  This  may  not  be  accu- 
rate in  all  cases,  but  is  sufficiently  so  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  rule.  When  we  enumerate  men's 
wants  and  supplies,  we  find  that  the  money 
we  pay  for  them  is  paid  for  labor ;  for,  in- 
deed, enterprise  and  management  are  a  spe- 
cies of  labor  as  well  as  mechanical  and  crude 
labor.  But  inasmuch  as  I  am  mainly  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  latter,  we  will  say 
that  the  particular  labor  we  are  interested  in 
represents  nine  tenths  of  the  cost  of  com- 
modities. 

If  you  and  I  buy  food  and  clothing,  or 
rent  a  house  or  part  of  one,  it  is  our  interest 
that  the  labor  employed  in  producing  these 
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commodities  shall  excel  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. 

If  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  mason, 
carpenter  and  stone-cutter,  the  farm  laborer, 
the  danyman  and  butcher,  who  produce  the 
supplies  we  purchase,  have  worked  indus- 
triously, diligently,  and  conscientiously,  the 
supplies  will  be  cheap  and  good ;  if  not,  the 
money  we  earn  will  be  quickly  spent,  we 
shall  live  poorly  and  save  none  of  it. 

It  does  not  help  us  to  get  large  wages  if 
those  who  work  to  supply  us  get  large  wages 
also.  Supposing  that  the  master  workman 
of  a  universal  Labor  Union  of  the  United 
States  should  order  a  strike  for  double  wages, 
and  all  employers  agreed  to  the  demand,  we 
should  be  no  better  off  after  the  strike  than 
we  were  before.  AYe  should  have  to  pay 
double  prices  for  all  we  bought.  Or  again, 
if  we  should  demand  a  reduction  of  working 
hours  from  ten  to  eight  daily,  and  this  were 
granted  without  any  reduction  of  daily 
wages,  the  supplies  we  should  then  buy  for 
our  money  would  be  reduced  by  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  former  quantity  or  quality. 
Our  rents  would  rise  twenty  per  cent.  Sup- 
posing we  should  get  ideal  wages,  ten,  twen- 
ty, thirty  dollars  a  day,  and  not  work  at  all, 
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we  should  get  nothing  for  our  money,  be- 
cause there  would  be  nothing  to  get. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  our  wages  were 
reduced  to  one  half  or  one  quarter  of  the 
present  standard,  we  should  be  no  worse  off 
than  wre  were  before,  because  we  should  buy 
as  much  for  the  fraction  as  we  did  for  the 
wrhole. 

If  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  much  or 
how  little  we  get  for  our  day's  work,  you  will 
ask  wherein  consists  the  value  of  wages.  I 
will  tell  you.  Wages  is  the  measure  by  which 
your  supply  of  the  world's  goods  is  disbursed 
to  you,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  a  relation  of 
quantities.  For  instance,  if  building  laborers 
are  paid  two  dollars  a  day,  and  skilled  ma- 
sons receive  four  dollars  per  day,  the  sup- 
plies a  mason  will  get  for  his  wages  will  be 
twice  the  quantity  of  that  of  a  laborer ;  but, 
knowing  this  rate  of  wages  and  consequent 
ratio  of  supplies,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  how 
much  either  the  mason  or  the  laborer  will 
get  for  his  money.  If  a  barrel  of  flour  is 
worth  eight  dollars,  the  laborer  will  get  a 
quarter  of  a  barrel  for  one  day's  work,  and 
the  mason  a  half  barrel ;  but  if  it  be  w^orth 
but  four  dollars,  then  the  laborer  gets  a  half 
barrel  and  the  mason  a  whole  barrel  for  a 
day's  wages. 
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Therefore  the  value  of  wages  depends 
mainly  upon  the  prices. 

Now  observe,  this  relation  of  money  to 
commodities  is  again  a  question  of  wages. 
The  price  of  commodities  is  nine  tenths 
wages ;  therefore  the  higher  the  wages,  the 
higher  the  price  of  commodities ;  the  lower 
the  wages,  the  less  the  price  of  commodities. 
"We  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  our  wages  are  worth  more  in  propor- 
tion as  other  laborers'  wages  are  worth  less. 
When  we  want  flour,  we  are  interested  that 
farm  laborers  and  millers  should  be  paid  low 
wages.  When  they  want  to  hire  or  build 
houses  they  are  interested  that  (if  we  are 
masons,  carpenters,  or  stone-cutters)  our 
wages  should  be  low.  This  means,  in  mer- 
cantile language,  that  we  desire  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest, 
and  so  does  every  one.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, even  by  extreme  communists,  that 
labor  varies  in  skill,  and  is  deserving  of  va- 
ried reward.  The  skilled  mechanic  has  nev- 
er proposed  to  reduce  his  wages  to  those  of 
crude  labor,  simply  to  make  things  even 
among  men,  nor  has  crude  labor  ever  claimed 
the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  What  all  want 
is  to  have  their  respective  w^ages  raised.     If 
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all  succeed  we  have  seen  above  that  they  are 
not  benefited.  What,  then,  should  they  want 
in  order  to  improve  their  condition  ?  Sim- 
ply to  have  their  own  wages  raised  and  all 
others  kept  stationary,  or  their  own  wages 
kept  stationary  and  all  other  wages  lowered. 
All  of  which  means  that  they  should  en- 
deavor to  rise  in  the  scale  of  wage  receivers. 
How  can  this  be  done  ?  The  scale  refers  to 
skill.  One  set  of  laborers  is  paid  higher 
wages  than  another  because  of  the  greater 
skill  displayed  in  the  labor  performed.  Hence 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  wage  receivers,  a  guild 
of  laborers  must  improve  in  skill  or  industry, 
or  both,  and  this  is  the  only  road  to  a  rise  in 
wages  which  shall  not  at  the  same  time  bring 
with  it  an  equal  rise  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

This  constitutes  a  serious  element  of  disa- 
greement between  Labor  Unions  and  myself, 
and  is  the  main  cause  why  I  cannot  join  a 
labor  association.  The}^  all  believe  that  the 
standard  of  work  to  be  done  by  Union  men  is 
that  of  the  laziest  and  most  ignorant  in  the 
shop  or  other  place  where  a  number  of  work- 
men are  employed. 

I  believe  it  to  be  to  our  interest  that  each 
man  shall  do  as  good  work  and  as  much 
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work  in  a  given  time  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  without  injury  to  health. 

The  Labor  Unions  are  apprehensive  that 
such  a  course  would  destroy  the  uniformi- 
ty of  wages  in  individual  guilds,  and  might 
drive  very  poor  workmen  into  crude  labor. 

Now  this  is  just  such  a  result  as  will  con- 
fer the  greatest  benefit  upon  labor.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  all  workmen  that  they 
should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  their  abil- 
ity to  work.  As  it  now  stands,  work  is  done 
below  mediocrity  (at  least  in  quantity)  in 
order  to  suit  the  feeble  workman.  This  is 
certainly  humane  in  its  intention,  but  not 
in  its  result.  The  wages  of  all  are  fitted 
to  a  moderate  day's  work,  and  supplies  pur- 
chased for  these  wages  also  represent  in  their 
price  a  feeble  day's  work.  If  workmen  wrere 
permitted  to  do  as  much  as  they  can,  and  to 
be  paid  accordingly,  the  inferior  workman 
would  be  no  worse  off,  while  the  man  of 
greater  ability  and  industry  would  get  high- 
er wages. 

Let  us  imagine  a  number  of  bricklayers 
engaged  in  building  a  tenement.  At  pres- 
ent a  bricklayer  will  lay  about  five  hundred 
bricks  daily  because  there  are  men  on  the  wall 
who  cannot  or  will  not  do  more.    They  get 
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four  dollars  daily  wages.  Let  us  assume  now 
that  one  quarter  of  these  men  can  lay  one 
thousand  bricks  in  a  day  and  earn  eight  dol- 
lars per  day.    Shall  they  do  it  or  not  ? 

The  tenement  when  finished  wTill  cost  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  in  either  event,  its  rent 
will  be  the  same  (and  these  very  workmen 
may  hire  it),  but  the  additional  wages  received 
are  clear  gain  to  the  workmen. 

But,  say  the  Labor  Unions,  one  quarter  of 
the  workmen  will  lose  their  employment. 

This  is  our  radical  error.  We  said  the 
same  thing  when  labor-saving  machines  were 
brought  into  use,  but  found  practically  that 
our  employment  continued  at  fair  wages, 
yes,  at  improved  wages,  and  our  supplies 
were  cheaper  and  better  than  before.  Man's 
desire  for  additional  supplies  is  always  in 
advance  of  his  ability  to  produce  them.  The 
bricklayers  not  wanted  in  this  particular 
building  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  and  if 
the  supply  of  tenements,  such  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  should  happen  to  be  equal 
to  the  demand,  then  men  will  contrive  to 
absorb  this  unemployed  labor  in  building 
better  and  larger  tenements  at  the  same 
rent,  and  the  result  will  be  an  improvement 
in  the  size  and  character  of  our  lodgings. 
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But  will  not  a  difference  in  wages  create 
envy  and  jealousy  among  the  men  ?  Yes,  if 
they  are  fools  ;  if  not,  the  only  result  will 
be  that  those  who  do  not  fully  understand 
their  trade,  and  those  who  are  indolent,  will 
endeavor  to  mend  their  ways  and  learn  to 
do  better.  The  whole  guild  will  improve  in 
character  and  its  wages  will  rise. 

Besides,  envy  and  jealousy  are  feelings 
nature  has  implanted  in  men.  When  your 
neighbor  gets  more  wages  than  you  do,  you 
feel  annoyed  thereat.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Indifference  would  indicate  turpitude, 
degradation,  sloth.  But  what  next  ?  If  your 
envy  leads  you  to  commit  an  assault  upon 
your  neighbor  or  his  employer  because  you 
are  annoyed  at  their  acts,  you  are  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  annoyance  leads  to 
reflection,  and  reflection  shows  that  you  are 
not  as  skilful  or  industrious  as  your  neigh- 
bor, and  you  immediately  resolve  to  become 
so,  your  envy  and  jealousy  will  disappear  as 
soon  as  your  improvement  is  rewarded  by 
higher  wages.  Envy  and  jealousy  are  rigid 
springs  supplied  by  nature  to  produce  imme- 
diate action.  If  your  act  consists  in  pulling 
your  neighbor  down  to  your  level,  you  do 
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not  improve  your  own  condition,  but  may 
injure  his.  Besides,  the  knowledge  of  your 
inferiority  will  continue  to  rankle  in  your 
mind ;  while  if  you  endeavor  to  raise  your- 
self to  his  level  you  do  not  injure  him,  you 
benefit  yourself,  and  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing caused  by  envy  will  soon  be  replaced  by 
one  of  good-fellowship. 

The  scale  of  labor,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
is  the  relation  of  wages  as  determined  by  skill 
and  industry. 

In  the  abstract  this  scale  is  subject  to  very 
slight  variations  either  in  the  course  of  time 
or  in  different  localities,  and  where  wages 
seem  to  be  very  large,  they  are  not  so  in  real- 
ity when  closely  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
cost  of  supplies  which  can  be  purchased  for 
the  wages  received. 

For  instance,  the  relation  of  wages  between 
crude  and  skilled  labor  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  same  in  Eastern  seaport  towns  as  it 
is  in  the  West.  The  difference  between  the 
two,  expressed  in  money,  is  greater  in  the 
West  than  it  is  in  the  East.  But  when  that 
money  is  converted  into  supplies  the  differ- 
ence disappears.  In  the  West  provisions  are 
consumed  at  the  source  before  freight  has 
been  added  to  the  cost  of  production.     The 
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skilled  workman  spends  half  his  wages  in 
food,  the  crude  laborer  nearly  three  quarters  / 
hence  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

To  understand  more  clearly  that  the  re- 
ward of  our  labor  does  not  depend  alone  upon 
the  money  we  get,  but  also  upon  what  this 
money  will  buy,  let  us  imagine  four  land- 
owners, A,  B,  C,  and  D,  each  employing  a  hun- 
dred farm  laborers  on  an  island  which  has 
no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  where  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  each 
laborer  can  readily  supply  himself  with  the 
scanty  clothing  and  the  little  animal  food 
needed,  and  where  the  only  outlay  of  money 
is  for  breadstuffs  and  provisions.  We  will 
further  assume  that  wages  and  the  price  of 
produce  are  established  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  laborer  can,  for  what  he  earns, 
purchase  all  he  needs  to  live  comfortably  and 
well.  This  state  of  things  we  will  say  con- 
tinues for  some  time  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  one,  until  Farmer  A  imagines  he  has 
discovered  a  marlpit  which  may  be  used  to 
increase  the  product  of  his  farm. 

It  is  found,  however,  after  the  season  is 
advanced,  that  this  material  is  not  marl  at 
all,  but  some  substance  which  has  injured 
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his  crops  so  much  that  the  harvest  no  more 
than  pays  for  the  seed  put  in  the  ground. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  laborers  have 
received  their  usual  wages  and  have  lost  noth- 
ing in  money.  B,  C,  and  D  have  their  usual 
crop,  and  A  has  lost  his  entire  investment. 

This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mistake  of  Farmer  A  has  affected  no  one  but 
himself  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

But  this  is  not  the  fact.  Yery  soon  after 
the  harvest  B,  C,  and  D  will  realize  that  the 
demand  for  provisions  during  the  coming 
year  will  exceed  the  supply. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  these 
farmers  reflect  profoundly  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  things,  but  they  find  practically  that 
their  sales  during  the  week  or  month  after 
the  harvest  exceed  those  of  last  year  thirty- 
three  and  one  third  per  cent.,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  raise  the  price  first  five,  then  ten 
per  cent.,  twenty,  thirty,  and  finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent. ;  for, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, their  crops  must  realize  an  average  ad- 
vance of  thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  farmers 
B,  C,  and  D  have  received  the  price  of  four 
crops  for  the  three  crops  sold,  and  the  la- 
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borer  has  spent  his  full  wages  for  three  quar- 
ters only  of  his  usual  supplies.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  loss  of  A  results  in  a 
profit  to  B,  0,  and  D,  and  in  a  loss  to  labor- 
ing men  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  Farmer  A  ;  or,  in  other  words,  B, 
C,  and  D  have  gained  as  much  as  A  has  lost, 
and  the  real  loss  is  transferred  from  the  pro- 
prietors to  the  laborers,  who  received  their 
full  wages  in  money,  but  with  that  money 
bought  but  three  quarters  of  the  needed  sup- 
plies. 

Now  observe,  if  this  loss  of  Farmer  A  had 
been  caused  by  the  neglect  of  his  own  labor- 
ers, or,  if  a  similar  loss  in  amount  had  been 
inflicted  upon  all  of  the  four  farmers,  or 
upon  two  or  three  of  them,  in  any  of  these 
events  the  loss  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
laboring  class,  and  not  upon  the  farmers  as 
a  class. 

This  proves  that  the  production  of  labor 
is  its  ultimate  standard  of  reward,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means  this  production  is  im- 
paired or  advanced.  Labor,  therefore,  must 
not  look  to  wages  alone  for  its  prosperity, 
for  it  depends  equally  upon  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  employer,  and  upon  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  laborer  himself.     If  a 
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contractor  or  master  workman  is  a  bungler, 
the  loss  entailed  by  his  bungling  is  sustained 
by  the  labor,  not  only  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  him,  but  of  all  workmen  in  the 
community. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  ^Ye  count  among  our 
fellow-laborers  inferior  workmen,  or  men 
who  shirk  their  work,  it  is  our  interest  that 
they  should  not  be  employed  at  all,  or  not 
at  full  wages,  while  it  is  not  injurious  to  us 
that  superior  workmen  should  receive  higher 
wages  than  common. 

To  return  to  our  four  hundred  laborers,  how- 
ever, let  us  see  what  they  would  be  apt  to  do 
when  provisions  have  risen  sixty-two  per  cent, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the  light 
they  have  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  sense  in 
which  Labor  Union  operations  are  usually  car- 
ried on,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  demand 
an  increase  of  wages  of  about  sixty-two  per 
cent.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  you  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  these  four  farm- 
ers when  the  demand  for  increased  wages 
was  received.  I  will  tell  you  what  occurred  ; 
but  before  I  do  so  it  will  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  soon  after  the  first  rise  of  five  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  provisions  Farmer  D 
stopped  selling,  and  did  not  open  his  grana- 
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ries  until  prices  had  reached  forty  per  cent, 
above  those  of  last  year,  and  B  and  C  had 
nearly  sold  out  all  they  had.  Farmer  D  is 
a  very  shrewd  fellow,  and  the  moment  he 
found  prices  going  up,  he  pondered  upon  the 
cause  of  it.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  this  rise  of  five  per  cent,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  continued  advance,  which  in 
the  aggregate  must  reach  thirty-three  and 
one  third  per  cent,  upon  former  prices.  He 
concluded  to  let  B  and  C  sell  out  before  he 
began  to  sell,  thus  securing  a  profit  to  him- 
self equal  to  that  of  B  and  C  jointly. 

Now,  at  the  meeting  Farmer  A  is  naturally 
unwilling  to  raise  wages  in  the  face  of  his  re- 
cent loss.  B  and  C  having  realized  about  twen- 
ty per  cent,  unexpected  profit,  are  willing  to 
raise  wages  about  that  much,  but  can  see  no 
reason  why  wages  should  be  raised  sixty-two 
per  cent.  D  has  again  pondered  upon  the 
real  condition  of  things,  which  he  found  to 
be  as  follows : 

This  year's  crop  being  raised  with  wages 
at  par,  would  be  sold  to  laborers  at  par,  if 
wages  remained  at  par ;  but  would  bring  an 
advance  nearly  equal  to  the  advance  in  wages 
which  may  be  conceded  to  labor.  This  would 
be  clear  profit  to  the  farmers,  on  the  current 
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year's  crop.  Farmer  D  therefore  says  that 
he  does  not  like  to  part  with  his  money  any 
more  than  any  one  else,  but  in  this  case  his 
sympathies  are  so  decidedly  with  the  labor- 
ing men  that  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  their 
demand.  Of  course  he  would  not  do  any- 
thing in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  but  he  hopes  they  will  be  persuaded 
to  agree  with  him. 

A,  B,  and  C  are  surprised  at  D's  generosity, 
but,  having  a  high  opinion  of  his  shrewdness, 
they  finally  yield  by  degrees.  When  they 
have  reached  a  concession  of  thirty  per  cent., 
A  says  something  of  raising  the  additional 
amount  of  money  to  meet  the  increased  out- 
lay during  the  year.  B  and  C  for  themselves 
admit  the  inconvenience  in  that  respect,  upon 
which  D  proposes  an  adjournment  to  a  day 
of  the  next  week. 

In  the  meantime  D  makes  a  private  offer 
to  A  to  purchase  his  whole  year's  crop  at  an 
advance  of  fifty  per  cent.,  if  he  will  consent 
to  an  equal  advance  in  wages,  which  is  ac- 
cepted. A  similar  offer  to  B  for  one  half  of 
his  crop,  at  the  same  rate,  is  also  accepted, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  wages  are  raised 
fifty  per  cent. 

Produce  which  commands  sixty-two  per 
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cent,  above  par  now  gradually  drops  to  fifty 
per  cent.  "When  it  has  reached  that  point, 
D,  who  is  now  the  owner  of  five  eighths  of 
the  whole  production  of  last  year,  stops  sell- 
ing until  the  other  three  eighths,  in  the  hands 
of  B  and  C,  are  disposed  of. 

He  then  raises  the  price  to  sixty  per  cent, 
above  par,  and  sells  at  that  rate  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  when  his  account  stands 
somewhat  as  follows  :  He  has  made  a  profit 
of  sixty  per  cent,  on  his  own  crop,  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  crop  of  A,  and  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  half  crop  of  B.  The  laborers  have 
received  fifty  per  cent,  advance  in  wages, 
and  have  paid  out  that  amount  for  three 
eighths  of  their  supplies,  while  on  five  eighths 
they  paid  ten  per  cent,  more  than  they  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  meantime  they  look  upon  D  as  a 
benefactor  for  having  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  raising  their  wages. 

Had  they  made  no  demand  for  a  raise, 
provisions  would  have  dropped  to  par  as 
soon  as  the  new  crop  was  housed. 

All  this  shows  that  these  men  did  not 
understand  their  own  interests,  nor  did  A, 
B,  and  C  understand  theirs.  D,  who  used  his 
superior  knowledge  purely  to  his  own  ad- 
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vantage,  earned  for  himself,  with  all  parties 
concerned,  a  reputation  for  disinterested  gen- 
erosity. 

Is  not  our  condition  very  similar  to  that 
of  our  imaginary  four  hundred  laborers? 
Are  we  not  ignoring  our  interests  outside  of 
the  nominal  rise  and  fall  of  wages  ?  Are  we 
not  spending  fully  as  much  in  strikes  as  we 
gain  by  increased  wages,  and  is  not  this  in- 
crease, in  most  cases,  an  imaginary  benefit, 
if  not  in  whole,  certainly  in  part  ? 

We  have  seen  above  that  wages  (in  money) 
is  the  measure  of  supplies  to  various  grades 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  a  mere  in- 
dex denoting  what  part  of  the  whole  produc- 
tion each  worker  is  to  get,  and  that  the  unit 
quantity  of  these  supplies  depends  upon  the 
joint  skill  and  industry  of  those  who  work, 
including  also  the  skill  and  industry  of  those 
who  undertake  the  enterprise,  management, 
and  technical  direction  of  the  work. 

The  question  to  be  answered  now,  is 
whether  there  are  causes  outside  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  workers  themselves  which  affect 
the  material  value  of  wages.  This  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
may  be  generalized  by  the  comprehensive 
statement  that  any  cause  which  facilitates 
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production  tends  to  improve  wages  (that  is, 
their  ultimate  value),  and  all  causes  which 
hinder  production  reduce  the  value  of  wages. 

Let  us  imagine  a  machine,  invented  by 
some  clever  master  workman,  which  pro- 
duces all  things  and  brings  them  home  to 
you  ready  for  use  and  consumption  in  su- 
perabundance. Why  in  that  case  we  should 
do  no  work,  receive  no  wages,  and  yet  have 
all  we  want. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, tools,  and  chemical  processes  which 
help  in  production  were  annihilated ;  if  we 
had  to  plough  the  soil,  plant  and  reap  with 
our  hands,  grind  our  grain  between  two 
stones,  use  untanned  skin  for  clothing,  and 
caves  for  shelter ;  and  further,  if  society 
consisted  of  two  guilds  of  workingmen, 
farmers  and  cave  -  diggers ;  if  wages  ran 
ever  so  high,  all  wTe  could  purchase  would 
be  a  cave  to  live  in,  the  most  primitive  food, 
and  animal  skins  to  cover  our  nakedness. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  labor-saving 
tools  and  machines,  useful  chemical  processes, 
and  facilities  of  transportation  are  the  causes 
which,  outside  of  our  labor,  improve  the 
value  of  our  wages.  Whatever  causes  de- 
teriorate  our  soil,  exhaust   or  destroy  our 
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mines,  retard  our  advance  in  science,  and 
thereby  prevent  progress  in  useful  inven- 
tions— wars  which  interrupt  our  industry, 
and  strikes  which  suspend  it — all  tend  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  wages. 

Frugality  in  consumption  adds  directly  to 
the  store  of  supplies,  and  is  a  notable  cause 
of  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  wages. 
It  is  not  only  the  money  saved  by  frugality 
which  accrues  to  us,  but  also  the  consequent 
reduction  of  prices  arising  from  the  increase 
of  supplies  which  seek  a  market.  The  in- 
habitants of  Central  Asia  live  on  a  modicum 
of  rice,  and  are  enabled  thereby  to  under- 
work the  European  and  American  laborer. 
I  do  not  wish  to  recommend  a  vegetable  diet 
to  our  workingmen.  There  is  no  economical 
or  sanitary  reason  in  its  favor  in  this  country, 
where  the  population  is  yet  sparse,  and  the 
soil  and  climate  are  well  calculated  for  rais- 
ing cattle  ;  but  I  may  be  pardoned  the  hope 
that  more  attention  may  be  paid  to  the 
proper  cooking  of  our  food,  and  that  at 
least  some  economy  may  be  practised  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  all  this  prop- 
erly belongs  to  a  future  chapter,  wherein  I 
propose  to  deal  with  the  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  American  work- 
ingman. 
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I  may  here,  however,  speak  of  the  late  dis- 
turbance on  the  Pacific  coast,  arising  from 
cheap  Chinese  labor. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  these  unfortunate 
persecutions  of  Chinese  laborers  cannot  be 
traced  to  our  Labor  Unions.  If  men  belong- 
ing to  them  were  engaged  in  these  persecu- 
tions, it  was  in  their  private  capacity  as  hood- 
lums, and  not  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Unions. 

A  large  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  in 
San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  controlled  by 
their  native  habits  of  industry  and  frugality, 
underworked  the  labor  market  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  thus  excited  the  ire  of  the  local 
workingmen  to  discreditable  acts  of  violence 
and  persecution. 

Considered  in  the  abstract,  this  cheap 
Chinese  labor  constitutes  a  benefit  to  the 
workingmen  of  the  country  by  decreasing 
the  cost  of  supplies,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged on  that  account.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  pressure  naturally  produced  by  it 
upon  the  local  workmen,  in  creating  a  mo- 
mentary dread  of  being  supplanted  in  the 
labor  market,  and  of  becoming  unable  to 
make  a  living  for  themselves,  the  consequent 
excesses  are  not  surprising. 
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Chinese  labor  could  not  long  continue  at 
the  low  wages  upon  which  it  began.  The 
time  will  come  when  it  will  command  cur- 
rent prices.  In  fact  the  time  has  come  al- 
ready when  the  discrepancy  ceases  to  affect 
the  local  labor  interests  of  our  native  popula- 
tion. The  benefits  of  the  introduction  into 
the  country  of  Chinese  industry  and  frugal- 
ity will,  doubtless,  continue  to  be  more  and 
more  manifest. 

Cheap  labor  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  workingman  only  in  the  aspect  of  com- 
petition in  wrages,  not  as  a  means  of  cheapen- 
ing his  supplies.  The  tendency  is,  therefore, 
to  boycott  the  products  of  cheap  labor ;  the 
true  commercial  policy  would  be  to  purchase 
them. 

The  reason  why  American  workmen  live 
better  than  those  of  other  countries  is  not 
owing  to  high  wages,  as  is  popularly  be- 
lieved, but  to  the  abundance  of  land,  a  rich 
soil,  the  universal  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chines and  superior  tools,  cheap  transporta- 
tion, and  finally  to  the  fact  that  almost  all 
men  work.  We  have  few  idlers,  a  small  stand- 
ing army,  and  a  small  pauper  and  criminal 
contingent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   STANDARD   OF  WAGES. 

"Wages  determine  the  cost  of  commodities, 
and  the  reverse  is  also  true — the  price  of 
commodities  determines  wages.  "Where  sup- 
plies are  high,  wages  are  high  also ;  and 
where  supplies  are  cheap,  wages  are  low. 

The  cost  of  commodities,  therefore,  consti- 
tutes the  standard  of  wages.  A  high  stand- 
ard  of  wages  is  not  necessarily  a  benefit,  nor 
is  a  low  standard  an  injury  to  labor.  In  a 
secluded  community  which  has  no  outside 
trade,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  standard  of  wages  be  high  or 
low. 

But  the  moment  one  community  enters 
into  commercial  relations  with  another,  the 
two  communities,  states,  or  countries,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  removed  from  each  other,  become 
one  in  a  commercial  sense,  and  if  left  under 
the  simple  influence  of  the  laws  of  trade, 
without  restriction  or  interference  from  legis- 
lative enactments,  the  standard  of  wages  in 
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the  two  or  more  countries  will  so  adjust 
themselves  that  in  each  community  or  coun- 
try the  laborer  will  enjoy  supplies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  and  artificial  facilities 
existing  in  the  country  he  inhabits.  Legal  en- 
actments affecting  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture  may  disturb  the  standard  of 
wages,  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the 
quantity  of  supplies  purchasable  for  these 
wages. 

My  fellow-laborers,  and  also  many  gentle- 
men in  our  legislative,  halls,  express  great 
contempt  for  all  theoretical  knowledge,  most 
generally  coupled  with  a  professed  admira- 
tion for  what  is  "  practical,"  as  though  theory 
were  anything  but  a  collation  of  facts  gath- 
ered in  practice,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
general  laws ;  which  means  a  recurrence  of 
phenomena  under  given  conditions. 

They  will  doubtless  ask  how  prices  of  com- 
modities can  be  changed  by  extraneous  causes, 
if  purely  the  result  of  the  cost  of  labor. 
They  will  insist  that  labor  (wages)  being  the 
cause  of  prices,  prices  cannot  well  be  the 
cause  of  wages. 

I  think  the  matter  may  be  elucidated  in 
the  simplest  way  by  reciting  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  chap- 
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ter,  viz. :  That  the  reward  of  labor  is  its  pro- 
duction. If  four  hundred  dollars  paid  in 
wages,  including  percentage  for  management, 
produce  in  a  certain  given  time  grain  enough 
to  make  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  the  bar- 
rels of  flour  will  sell  for  four  dollars.  This 
shows  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  price  of  a 
commodity.  But  supposing  that  the  season 
happens  to  be  unusually  cold  or  dry,  and 
four  hundred  dollars  in  wages  produce  but 
seventy-five  barrels  of  flour,  then  the  price 
of  flour  will  be  five  dollars  and  thirty-three 
cents  per  barrel,  which  is  again  the  cost  of 
its  production. 

At  the  same  time  flour  has  risen  in  price 
from  four  dollars  to  five  and  a  third.  Isow 
wages  have  remained  the  same,  but  the 
standard  of  wages  has  been  changed.  In- 
asmuch as  the  price  of  commodities  deter- 
mines wages,  as  a  natural  consequence,  wages 
will  rise. 

Practically  it  occurs  in  this  way.  Labor- 
ers can  purchase  but  three  quarters  of  the 
needed  supplies  for  the  wages  received.  They 
will  conclude  either  that  supplies  are  too 
high,  or  wages  too  low,  in  this  place,  and,  not 
all,  but  some  of  them,  will  seek  employment 
elsewhere.     In  the  meantime   the  farmers, 
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urged  on  by  the  high  price  of  flour,  will 
plant  more  grain  and  need  more  labor,  con- 
sequently wages  will  rise.  After  another 
season  has  passed,  wherein  crops  have  been 
abundant,  the  price  of  flour  will  recede  again, 
and  so  will  wages. 

When  two  communities  of  different  stand- 
ards of  wages  enter  into  commercial  rela- 
tions, their  standards  of  wages  will  continue 
to  change  until  they  are  nearly  equal.  They 
never  will  be  absolutely  equal,  but  subject  to 
the  variations  arising  from  local  causes  which 
operate  to  the  same  effect  in  different  locali- 
ties of  one  and  the  same  community.  The 
practical  working  of  all  this  is  somewhat  as 
follows  : 

A  community  A,  secluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  may  have  a  higher  or  lower  stand- 
ard of  wages  than  the  country  B,  which  en- 
ters into  commercial  relations  with  it.  Let 
us  assume  its  standard  to  be  lower. 

A  vessel  from  B  enters  its  ports,  and  finds 
all  commodities  cheap,  and  the  people  averse 
to  purchasing  supplies  because  the  prices 
asked  for  these  appear  to  them  too  high. 
They  will  sell,  hoAvever,  for  ready  money,  at 
their  own  low  prices.  The  vessel  is  loaded 
with  as  large  a  cargo  as  the  captain  can  pur- 
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chase  with  ready  money.  If  this  be  the  tenth 
part  of  the  production  of  this  community, 
supplies  will  be  ten  per  cent,  short  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  wages  will  rise  just  so 
much.  If  after  a  year  the  captain  returns, 
he  will  find  prices  ten  per  cent,  higher.  This 
process  will  continue  until  prices  have  reached 
those  of  the  country  B,  less  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  means  a  journey  to  and  fro. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  these  cargoes, 
carried  away  from  time  to  time,  consist  of 
breadstuffs.  The  community  A,  finding  a 
good  rising  market  for  breadstuffs,  and  con- 
sequently, also,  a  corresponding  scarcity  of 
them,  will  apply  itself  to  raising  more  than 
usual,  and  withdraw  labor  from  other  pro- 
ductions. These,  therefore,  will  also  rise  in 
price,  and,  if  the  community  A  has  great- 
er facilities  for  raisins:  breadstuffs  than  the 
community  B,  and  the  latter  greater  facil- 
ity for  producing  manufactured  articles  than 
the  former,  it  will  finally  be  found  con- 
venient to  exchange  produce  for  manufact- 
ures, which  will  furnish  to  the  vessel  a  car- 
go both  ways,  and  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  bullion  for  the  purchases 
made,  a  process  which  must  before  long 
terminate  trade.  We  may  learn  something 
5 
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by  observing  accurately  the  changes  of  la- 
bor interests  in  the  community  A  during 
the  process  of  establishing  a  healthy  trade 
with  the  community  B,  and  its  condition 
when  this  trade  has  been  finally  established, 
as  compared  with  that  before  it  begins. 

For  a  few  years  the  community  A  will  be 
short  of  breadstuffs.  Labor  will  complain  of 
high  prices.  "Wages  will  rise,  but  prices  will 
continue  to  outstrip  them.  Money  will  be- 
come more  plentiful. 

Operatives  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments will  suffer  more  than  others,  and  will 
be  driven  to  seek  employment  on  farms. 
Some  persons  will  attribute  the  rise  of  wages 
to  the  increase  of  capital  alone,  when  it  is 
really  owing  to  the  decrease  of  supplies  also. 
Every  cargo  carried  away  by  the  vessel  robs 
labor  of  so  much  of  its  production.  The 
money  paid  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  laborer. 
He  gets  it  in  the  form  of  increased  wages,  but 
returns  it  again  to  the  merchant  for  supplies. 
The  merchant  needs  it  because  his  bills  pay- 
able are  constantly  increasing;  the  laborer 
needs  it  to  keep  him  from  starving ;  because, 
even  with  the  help  of  it,  he  can  only  procure 
ninety  per  cent,  of  his  customary  supplies. 

When  the  trade  is  finally  established,  and 
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the  standard  of  wages  has  regulated  itself 
between  the  two  countries,  the  trade  will 
depend  entirely  upon  whether  or  not  the  two 
countries  jointly  can  produce  more  of  all 
commodities  consumed  by  both  than  they 
could  separately,  and  whether  the  excess  of 
supplies  exceeds  in  value  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. If  this  question  be  answered  af- 
firmatively, the  trade  will  continue,  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  of  the  country  A  will  be  raised, 
that  of  B  slightly  lowered.  Will  the  two 
standards  be  equal?  No,  If  A  exports 
breadstuffs  and  imports  manufactures  the 
standard  of  farm  labor  will  be  lower  in  the 
community  A  than  in  B  by  a  percentage  as 
the  freight  is  to  the  total  cost,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  in  manufactures  will  be  higher 
than  that  at  B  by  a  similar  amount.  How 
wTill  the  laborer  fare  under  these  conditions  ? 
The  farm  laborer  at  A,  with  his  increased 
wages,  will  purchase  the  same  amount  of 
food  he  purchased  before  trade  was  initiated, 
but  he  will  pay  something  less  for  manufact- 
ured articles,  considering  his  new  standard 
of  wages.  Of  these,  however,  he  consumes 
but  a  small  quantity  as  compared  with  food. 
The  operative  in  manufactories  will  receive 
higher   wages  than  before,  his  standard  of 


wages  being  increased  to  that  of  B,  plus  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  will  buy  his  food 
at  prices  below  this  standard  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his 
income  is  expended  in  food,  he  will  live  much 
better  than  he  did  before. 

At  B  the  standard  of  wages  of  farm  labor- 
ers will  not  be  materially  changed,  nor  will 
the  price  of  food  nor  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  same  will  be  the  case 
with  the  manufacturing  operatives  there. 
The  number  of  these  operatives  will  increase, 
however,  and  be  recruited  from  the  farming 
population.  Less  produce  will  be  raised  on 
the  same  quantity  of  land,  hence  with  great- 
er facility,  and  this  must  ultimately  result  in 
a  slightly  lower  price  of  breadstuffs. 

Both  countries  are  therefore  benefited  by 
this  trade,  A  more  than  B,  but  as  long  as 
B  retains  the  carrying  trade  this  new  indus- 
try must  increase  its  income  and  add  to  its 
profits.  Should  this  carrying  trade,  how- 
ever, be  divided  between  the  two  countries 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  labor  would  pros- 
per most  wherever  food  is  raised  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  standard  of  wages  may  be  raised  by 
artificial  means,  such  as   protective  duties, 
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subsidies,  land  grants,  a  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  war,  conflagrations,  earthquakes, 
or  any  event  which  destroys  the  works  of 
human  labor  or  interferes  with  the  natural 
course  of  trade.  Such  a  change  in  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  is  directly  of  no  benefit  to  labor 
interests,  and  cannot  fail  indirectly  to  injure 
them. 

I  am  aware  that  a  majority  of  laborers  and 
workmen  consider  protective  duties  a  meas- 
ure intended  to  benefit  them.  They  know 
that  protective  duties  result  in  more  wages, 
but  do  not  inquire  whether  an  increase  of 
wages  does  or  does  not  mean  a  raised  stand- 
ard of  wages.  The  latter  is  of  no  benefit  to 
labor,  and  the  former  can  apply  to  a  limited 
branch  of  labor  only. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  all  discussion  of 
free  trade  and  protection  as  economic  meas- 
ures, but  will  consider  them  purely  in  their 
effects  upon  the  interests  of  the  working- 
man. 

Whether  an  incipient  or  languishing  indus- 
try can  or  cannot  be  encouraged  or  revived 
by  a  protective  duty  is  not  a  question  which 
should  be  answered  in  this  place.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  this  can  be  done,  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  protection  extended  to  all 
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industries  of  a  country  can  be  of  no  ef- 
fect. 

The  protection  of  one  industry  is  a  con- 
tribution of  all  industries  to  help  this  one. 
Protection  to  all  industries  means  the  con- 
tribution of  all  to  each  one  or  of  each  one 
to  all,  and  leaves  them  where  they  started, 
to  help  themselves. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  protection  of 
a  given  industry  is  almost  invariably  that 
wages  are  too  high  in  this  country  to  pro- 
duce the  commodity  in  question  at  rates  cur- 
rent abroad,  cost  of  transportation,  exchange, 
etc.,  added.  This  means  that  labor  with  us 
is  more  profitably  employed.  To  help  this 
industry  we  must  reduce  this  profitable  em- 
ployment and  force  workmen  to  work  for 
lower  wages.  This  would  inflict  an  injury 
upon  production  greater  than  the  benefit  con- 
ferred, it  would  stop  a  profitable  enterprise, 
to  foster  an  unprofitable  one.  Instead  of 
this  the  process  pursued  is  to  withdraw  a 
certain  amount  of  this  profitable  labor  and 
apply  it  to  the  unprofitable  enterprise  with- 
out reduction  of  wages ;  but  in  order  that  the 
employer  of  this  labor  shall  not  lose  money 
by  the  operation,  we  make  up  a  purse  to  re- 
pay his  loss.     This  again  is  perverting  prof- 
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itable  labor  to  a  purpose  which  is  unprofit- 
able at  the  expense  of  the  community,  on 
the  plea  that  if  this  process  is  continued  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  some  one  will  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  to  continue  this  un- 
profitable enterprise  and  make  it  profitable 
without  this  subsidy. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  a  single  industry 
so  protected  has  come  forward  to  say  that 
its  time  of  probation  is  over  and  that  it  can 
now  go  on  without  this  fostering  care,  but 
it  is  on  record  that  other  industries  have 
craved  and  received  the  same  protection ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  those  first  protected  have 
asked  for  an  increase  of  protection  on  the 
ground  of  a  rise  of  wages  caused  by  protec- 
tion granted  to  others.  Protective  duties  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  are  collected 
upon  more  than  four  thousand  articles  of  par- 
tial and  completed  manufactures  and  raw  ma- 
terials at  an  average  rate  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  upon  the  cost  price  abroad,  on  six  hun- 
dred millions'  worth  of  importations  per  an- 
num. And  the  cry  for  protection,  additional 
protection,  more  protection,  is  still  as  great 
as  ever ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  there  is 
no  decrease  of  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factures.    The  truth  is  that  protection  does 
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not  protect.  It  simply  transfers  money  from 
one  man's  pocket  into  that  of  another,  all 
round  the  nation,  and  no  man  has  any  more 
than  he  had  before.  Protection  goes  to  rais- 
ing wages  all  along  the  line.  Whenever  an 
article  is  protected,  all  wages  are  raised  by 
the  sum  contributed  to  afford  this  protection, 
and  the  sum  is  paid  by  the  men  whose  wages 
are  raised,  for  they  constitute  the  people  and 
ultimately  pay  every  tax. 

The  error  is  in  supposing  that  the  addi- 
tional price  paid  for  a  commodity  by  the 
consumer  goes  to  the  manufacturer  of  it,  or 
even  to  his  workmen.  Not  at  all ;  it  goes  in 
the  first  place  to  swell,  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  the  current  expenses  of  each  man  who 
buys  it,  and  in  the  next  place  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  rise  of  salary,  profits,  or  wages, 
of  consumers,  which  means  nearly  every 
one's  wages,  and  ultimately  becomes  the 
cause  of  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  cost  of 
all  supplies.  The  manufacturer  does  not 
keep  this  additional  price  as  his  property. 
If  he  did,  protected  manufacturers  would 
have  long  ago  absorbed  all  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  It  goes  to  pay  the  increment  of  val- 
ues on  all  other  productions  caused  by  the 
contribution  paid  to  him  by  all.     And  what 
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harm  is  it  to  any  one,  I  have  heard  it  asked. 
It  is  popular  with  the  manufacturer  and  with 
the  men  who  labor.  I  will  not  speak  for  the 
manufacturer  nor  for  the  man  who  seeks 
popularity.  I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  work- 
ingman.  To  him  all  this  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare ;  it  deceives  him,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
be  deceived ;  I  think  the  attempt  dishonest. 
The  workman  is  made  to  believe  that 
these  high  wages  do  him  good.  The  dollars 
and  shillings  he  gets  per  day  are  compared 
with  the  number  of  those  received  by  the 
English  laborer,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
he  pays  three  times  the  price  of  an  English 
coat,  and  three  times  the  rent  paid  by  the  Eng- 
lish workman.  But,  then,  he  does  live  better. 
Yes,  because  our  agricultural  interests  are 
not  subject  to  protection,  and  protection  of 
all  else  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  when, 
by  reason  of  the  increased  cost  of  production 
of  breadstuffs  and  cattle,  exportation  be- 
comes impossible.  This  point,  however,  may 
be  reached  if  protection  is  extended,  and  we 
may  import  flour  from  Liverpool;  because 
after  transporting  it  to  this  country  it  is  still 
cheaper  than  at  home,  while  our  granaries 
are  filled  to  repletion.  This  state  of  things 
has  existed  before,  when  an  artificial  stand- 
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ard  of  wages  was  brought  about  by  the  infla- 
tion of  our  currency,  which  terminated  in  the 
great  commercial  collapse  of  1835.  In  1843, 
when  the  country  began  to  recover  from  this 
great  disaster,  money  was  scarce  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  and  not  to  be  found  in  "Western 
settlements.  There  all  trade  was  carried  on 
by  barter,  as  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs. 
Wages  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  laborers 
begged  for  work  at  any  price. 

I  know  what  you  will  say  when  you  read 
this:  "This  man  is  a  free-trader;  he  is  in 
the  pay  of  English  capitalists  ;  he  wants  to 
reduce  our  wages  to  the  starvation  prices  of 
English  laborers."  Please  do  not  retail  to 
me  the  pap  upon  which  you  are  fed.  I  will 
not  say  you  are  fed  with  it  by  cunning  poli- 
ticians, because  truths  are  not  to  be  elicited 
by  calling  people  names.  Besides,  those  who 
so  ardently  preach  protection  I  think  do  so 
without  malice.  They  are  simply  not  prop- 
erly informed,  and  in  the  excitement  of  po- 
litical campaigns  they  really  have  not  time 
to  inform  themselves.  Moreover,  their  error 
may  be  readily  explained  not  to  be  entirely 
inconsistent  with  truth,  for  when  they  speak 
of  protection  being  a  salutary  measure  in  an 
industrial  community  they  have  in  mind  one 
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or  two  languishing  industries  to  be  excep- 
tionally protected,  but  the}^  are  utterly  wrong 
when  they  think  (as  Congressional  acts  show) 
that  all  industries  of  a  community  may  be 
protected  to  advantage.  I  would  clear  up 
this  mistake  by  a  short  arithmetical  demon- 
stration, which  doubtless  many  of  you  would 
not  fail  to  understand,  yet  I  prefer  to  tell  you 
a  story  which  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
as  well,  and  will  be  readily  understood  by  all : 
Ten  young  men,  all  able  workmen  in  vari- 
ous industries,  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Europe  and  settled  West,  in  a  place  remote 
from  habitations  of  men.  Each  worked  in- 
dustriously and  sold  his  products  to  the  other 
nine,  reserving  for  himself  enough  for  his 
own  use,  and  bought  of  the  others  of  their 
productions  on  the  same  terms.  They  did 
not  believe  in  communism,  but  being  friends, 
and  now  in  good  part  isolated,  they  preferred 
trading  with  each  other  to  buying  commodi- 
ties outside.  Yet  once  in  a  while  one  or  the 
other  went  to  the  nearest  settlement  to  sell 
the  accumulated  produce  and  manufactured 
articles  not  consumed  by  themselves,  and 
thus  they  kept  informed  of  the  market 
prices,  which  they  adopted  in  dealing  with 
each  other. 
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After  a  few  years  of  continued  prosperity 
one  of  the  men,  by  name  John,  became  so 
feeble  that  he  could  not  do  a  full  day's  work 
as  the  others  did.  First  he  could  save  noth- 
ing, and  then  he  fell  absolutely  short  of  earn- 
ing the  necessary  supplies.  The  matter  was 
talked  over  among  the  men,  and  as  John  had 
two  brothers  w^ho  w^ere  clever  workers,  and 
as  all  three  of  them  were  well  liked,  it  was 
concluded  to  pay  John  ten  per  cent,  more 
than  the  market  price  for  his  goods,  and  thus 
quietly  enable  him  to  get  on  as  well  as  the 
rest.  You  will  observe  that  John  got  really 
but  nine  per  cent,  bonus  on  the  total  amount 
of  the  goods  he  manufactured,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  consumed  a  tenth  of  these 
goods  himself. 

After  a  while  Jim  was  taken  with  a  per- 
sistent cold,  aggravated  by  a  want  of  needed 
rest  and  proper  medical  treatment.  The  cold 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  Jim,  early  in  that 
year,  claimed  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
his  goods  on  the  ground  that  this  protection 
should  be  extended  to  every  one  who  needed 
it.  This  being  granted,  each  man  paid  ten 
per  cent  on  two  tenths  of  the  goods  he  con- 
sumed, and  each  of  the  protected  persons  re- 
ceived an  advance  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
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total  goods  manufactured  by  them — two  per 
cent,  out  of  the  ten  being  disposed  of  in  their 
individual  consumption.  After  a  third  man 
had  claimed  the  same  protection  and  had  re- 
ceived it  for  a  year  or  two,  John's  advance 
having  fallen  thereby  to  seven  per  cent.,  he 
got  considerably  behindhand,  and  Peter,  who 
always  was  more  or  less  of  a  politician,  sug- 
gested that,  in  justice,  protection  should  be 
extended  to  all  alike,  and  that  while  they 
were  about  it  they  should  make  the  rate  of 
protection  something  worth  while,  say  fifty 
per  cent.,  in  imitation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  seemed 
both  equitable  and  smart,  and  was  agreed  to 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  result  wras 
not  favorable.  John  died  in  six  months  from 
overwork,  hopelessly  insolvent.  Jim  and  the 
other  men  said  that  the  ten  per  cent,  protec- 
tion did  them  some  good,  but  since  the  fifty 
per  cent,  agreement  they  had  not  done  as 
well  by  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  two  of  the 
men  had  made  it  a  practice  to  purchase  sup- 
plies from  outside,  and  that  those  w7ho  did 
so  made  money  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
At  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  state  of  affairs 
it  was  resolved  to  advise  with  the  minister 
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of  the  next  meeting-house,  who  was  reported 
to  be  a  man  of  learning  and  of  much  practi- 
cal experience.  Peter  was  deputed  to  call 
upon  him,  which  he  did,  and  told  his  story. 
The  clergyman  listened  attentively,  and 
finally  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  "  My 
dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  you  and  your  fellows 
have  been  needlessly  tampering  with  the 
laws  of  trade.  What  you  must  do  to  make 
matters  right  is  to  return  to  first  principles 
and  deal  with  each  other  at  market  rates, 
and  if  any  of  you,  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
misfortune  of  any  kind  goes  behindhand, 
make  up  a  purse  to  help  him  out."  Peter 
did  not  like  the  advice.  "  In  the  first  place," 
he  said,  "  my  chums  will  not  accept  of  char- 
ity, and  as  to  our  returning  to  market  prices 
after  receiving  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  our 
products,  we  won't  do  it.  We  can't  live  as 
the  men  do  in  the  village ;  we  are  used  to 
better  food  and  better  clothing,  and  we  give 
our  children  an  education." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  parson,  "  do 
you  really  believe  that  you  are  better  off  un- 
der your  fifty  per  cent,  protection  all  round 
than  you  would  be  without  it  ?  Let  me  tell 
you.  While  you  gave  John  a  protection  of 
ten  per  cent.,  he  got  nine  per  cent,  on  his 
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produce,  and  you  each  lost  one  per  cent,  on 
yours.  "When  you  did  the  same  for  Jim,  he 
and  John  each  got  eight  per  cent,  more  for 
their  manufactured  goods,  and  the  rest  of 
you  each  lost  two  per  cent.  "When  your  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  three  of  your  men 
they  each  made  seven  per  cent.,  and  you  each 
lost  three.  If  you  had  gone  to  four,  their  gain 
would  have  been  six  per  cent,  and  your  loss 
four  per  cent. ;  at  five,  gain  and  loss  would 
have  been  even ;  at  six,  the  gain  to  the  six  is 
four  per  cent.,  the  loss  to  each  protector  six 
per  cent. ;  at  seven,  the  protected  get  three 
per  cent,  each  and  the  protectors  lose  seven 
per  cent,  each ;  at  eight,  the  gain  to  the  pro- 
tected is  two  per  cent,  and  the  loss  to  pro- 
tectors eight  per  cent.  When  nine  are  pro- 
tected by  one,  they  each  gain  one  per  cent., 
and  the  one  pays  nine  per  cent.,  and  if  all 
protect  each  other  each  of  the  ten  gets  noth- 
ing, and  this  would  be  equally  the  case  if 
the  amount  of  protection  went  up  to  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  any  rate  per 
cent." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Peter,  "we  certainly 
live  much  better  than  our  neighbors,  and  lay 
up  more  money." 

"  So  you  do ;  but  not  by  reason  of  your 
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system  of  mutual  protection,  but  mainly  on 
account  of  your  industry,  care,  and  business 
capacity.  Under  your  system  it  is  your  in- 
dividual interest  to  do  as  much  as  possible, 
and  so  you  work  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  and  when  your  day's  work  is  over  you 
are  still  considering  how  wTork  can  be  made 
better  and  be  done  quicker,  while  your  neigh- 
bors employ  hired  men  who  work  but  ten 
hours  and  spend  their  leisure  time  in  devising 
ways  to  do  less  work  than  they  now  do  dur- 
ing these  ten  hours." 

"  You  know,"  says  Peter,  "  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  we  might  to  advantage  employ  a 
few  men  at  current  wages.  Of  course  they 
would  not  do  what  we  call  a  day's  work,  but 
we  have  plenty  of  truck  which  we  cart  to 
the  next  town  and  sell  there  at  market  rates, 
while  in  our  settlement  the  stuff  commands 
fifty  per  cent,  more,  which  these  workmen 
would  have  to  pay. 

"  Yes,  and  starve,"  said  the  clergyman. 
"  You  would  find  the  men  would  either  sup- 
ply themselves  from  the  village,  or  more  like- 
ly you  would  have  to  give  them  fifty  per 
cent,  more  wages,  or  else  they  would  not 
work  for  you,  nor  could  they." 

Whether  our  ten  Western  friends  contin- 
ued in  the  ways  of  protection  or  not,  until 
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brought  back  to  wisdom  and  true  economy 
by  a  general  collapse  of  their  affairs,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  constant  rise 
of  our  standard  of  wages  leads  to  an  abrupt 
correction  of  the  system,  which  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  period  of  general  depression 
and  commercial  disaster. 

It  is  true  that  protection  is  the  work  of  our 
Congress,  but  our  Congress  is  prompted  by 
public  opinion,  which  means  the  opinion  of 
the  workingman,  who  knows  no  good  in  this 
world  but  a  rise  of  wages. 

Now  that  labor  has  formed  a  far-reaching 
Union,  and  has  tested  its  strength  as  a  voting 
power,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  fast 
become  the  victims  of  our  prejudices  and  er- 
rors, and  it  is  high  time  to  reflect  and  mend 
our  ways  of  our  own  free  will,  and  not  be 
driven  to  do  it  by  the  practical  experience 
which  entails  endless  suffering. 

You  will  probably  ask,  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  Show  us  the  way  out  of  the  w^oods,  and 
if  your  counsel  is  wise  we  will  follow  it.  In 
answer  to  this  question,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
will  endeavor  to  do  what  you  desire  if  you 
will  just  permit  me  first  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  iniquities  of  the  rich,  which  I  propose 
to  do  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  INIQUITIES  OF  THE  RICH. 

Many  readers  will  probably  wish  to  know 
what  is  the  function  of  the  rich  in  the  social 
economy.  They  are  the  men  who  have  drawn 
one  of  the  minor  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life, 
and  they  serve  to  illustrate  practically  that 
such  a  prize  is  possible,  as  an  encouragement 
to  human  efforts.  In  this  alone  they  are  in- 
valuable. Take  away  from  man  the  incen- 
tive to  provide  for  to-morrow  or  for  his  chil- 
dren and  he  will  soon  relapse  into  sloth  and 
barbarism.  Besides,  rich  men,  as  a  rule,  have 
rendered  service  to  society,  or  else  they  would 
not  be  rich.  They  have  improved  or  cheap- 
ened your  supplies  in  some  way ;  they  enable 
you  to  get  more  for  your  labor  than  you  oth- 
erwise could.  They  are  the  men  who  collect 
capital,  and  apply  much  of  it  to  benevolent 
and  scientific  purposes.  They  endow  your 
churches,  universities,  hospitals,  and  libraries, 
and  work  hard  to  invest  what  is  left  in  useful 
labor,  so  as  to  get  an  interest  from  it.  When 
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they  get  this  interest  they  hasten  to  invest 
it  again,  reserving  for  themselves  only  enough 
to  live  upon.  Some  of  them  live  well,  and 
even  sumptuously.  They  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  for  they  have  earned  the  means  to  do  it 
with ;  but  most  of  them  live  very  simply,  are 
more  economical  in  their  personal  supplies 
than  you  or  I ;  and  all  of  those  who  have 
built  up  fortunes  have  accomplished  it  by 
great  frugality,  industry,  and  self-denial — at 
least  in  the  early  part  of  their  career. 

But,  of  course,  some  of  you  have  in  mind 
persons  who  have  inherited  fortunes  and  are 
dissipating  them  in  riotous  living.  "Well,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  provisions  of  nat- 
ure, that  the  rich  man  who  shirks  the  labor 
of  making  his  money  useful  to  society  shall 
disembarrass  himself  of  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  permit  others  to  assume  the  duty 
he  has  neglected. 

As  for  excessive  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing profits,  let  me  tell  you  they  do  not 
lead  to  riches.  They  are,  where  they  do  ex- 
ist, but  a  short-lived  triumph,  and  must  yield 
to  competition.  Fortunes  are  made  by  pro- 
ducing superior  manufactures  or  supplies  of 
all  kinds  at  low  rates,  with  a  minimum  profit. 
"Whoever  can  purchase  or  produce  at  the  low- 
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est  price,  taking  care  that  his  goods  are  of 
superior  quality,  and  will  sell  at  a  profit  low 
enough  to  defy  competition,  will  inevitably 
become  rich  by  doing  an  extensive  business. 

But  what  of  the  rich  corporations,  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  companies,  the  concerns 
that  water  stock  to  conceal  their  profits ;  of 
the  men  who,  as  directors  of  a  company,  give 
contracts  to  themselves  as  a  syndicate,  at 
double  and  treble  prices  ;  of  the  wreckers  of 
railroads,  who  buy  up  bankrupt  concerns  and 
sell  them  to  corporations,  whose  trustees  they 
are,  at  enormous  prices ;  of  the  persons  who 
in  one  capacity  cheat  their  stockholders  and 
in  another  the  public?  What  of  the  char- 
tered monopolies  that  are  not  subject  to  the 
competition  of  commerce?  Are  they  not 
making  exorbitant  profits,  and  is  not  this  an 
injury  to  labor  interests  by  unduly  increasing 
the  cost  of  supplies  ? 

Now,  my  fellow-laborers,  you  have  finally 
reached  something  like  the  iniquities  of  the 
rich.  There  is  truth  in  your  assertion  that 
many  corporations  are  not,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  subject  to  the  competition  of 
trade.  They  are  monopolies  either  because 
they  are  protected  by  a  special  charter,  or 
even  if  organized  under  a  general  law,  com- 
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petition  becomes  for  other  reasons  practical- 
ly impossible.  The  Broadway  Surface  Bail- 
road  for  instance,  is  making  exorbitant  prof- 
its. A  three-cent  fare  would  be  enough  to 
make  the  stockholders  rich  in  a  short  time. 
The  road  is  organized  under  a  general  law, 
but  yet  practically  no  second  road  can  be 
constructed  in  the  same  street.  This  con- 
stitutes a  monopoly  which  is  detrimental  to 
labor  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  competing  railroad 
may  be  built  under  the  general  railroad  act 
when  not  needed.  The  labor  expended  in 
building  such  a  useless  road  is  withdrawn 
from  the  sum  of  productive  energy  and  thus 
made  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities. 
It  may  be  found  impracticable  to  operate  the 
road  so  built  at  a  profit,  and  it  is  sold  to  its 
competitor  at  a  loss.  This  tends  to  increase 
the  capital  invested  in  the  road  first  built,  and 
compels  its  management  to  increase  fares,  or 
to  forego  reducing  fares,  which  might  have 
been  done  had  this  competitive  road  never 
existed. 

Something  of  the  kind  occurred  in  the 
building  of  the  West  Shore  road  and  its  ulti- 
mate sale  to  the  New  York  Central.  The 
operation  proved  a  loss  to  the  stockholders 
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of  both  roads  and  is  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  inven- 
tion of  steam-power  and  the  use  of  electric- 
ity in  telegraphing  have  in  this  century  given 
rise  to  large  corporations  that  accumulate 
great  wealth  and  whose  influence  upon  soci- 
ety, doubtless  beneficial  in  one  direction,  is 
justly  questioned  in  many  others.  The  con- 
viction is  gaining  ground  with  thoughtful 
minds  that  the  subject  of  incorporated  com- 
panies needs  revision. 

Neither  the  public  nor  the  stockholders  of 
these  companies  have  ever  had  the  protec- 
tion which  the  state  should  have  provided 
when  they  were  legalized.  The  state  is  the 
trustee  of  the  people.  When  in  that  capac- 
ity it  grants  special  rights  to  individuals  or 
corporations  it  is  bound  to  see  that  the  com- 
munity is  not  injured.  If  a  company  is  per- 
mitted to  build  a  road,  a  bridge,  a  canal,  or 
any  other  structure  which  serves  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  state  is  bound  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  to  examine  whether  this 
road,  bridge,  or  canal  is  needed  ?  This  means 
whether  the  income  to  be  derived  from  it  at 
rates  which  shall  be  beneficial  to  the  people 
warrants  the  outlav  involved  in  the  construe- 
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tion.  If  not,  the  labor  employed  in  building 
such  a  road,  bridge,  or  canal  is  diverted  from 
the  production  of  necessary  commodities.  If 
the  improvement  is  needed,  the  state  must 
insure  the  best  technical  execution  of  the 
same.  If  it  be  a  railroad,  for  instance,  its 
route  should  be  the  shortest  practicable  line 
which  will  touch  upon  all  intermediate  com- 
mercial centres.  Its  grades  should  not  be  too 
steep.  It  should  have  as  few  curves  as  possi- 
ble, and  those  which  are  unavoidable  should 
be  of  the  largest  possible  radius.  The  road 
bed  should  be  well  ballasted,  bridges  proper- 
ly constructed,  convenient  stations  provided, 
the  rolling-stock  should  be  ample,  and  the 
locomotives  competent  to  do  the  work  of 
running  trains  with  safety  and  rapidity. 
The  law  seems  to  assume  that  all  these  mat- 
ters ^vill  be  duly  attended  to  by  the  railroad 
company  and  need  no  care  from  the  state. 
This  would  be  true  if  the  stockholders  were 
bent  upon  investing  their  money  in  a  well- 
cohstructed  road  which  at  all  times  should 
pay  a  reasonable  dividend,  and  if  directors 
meant  honestly  and  intelligently  to  carry 
out  these  intentious  of  the  stockholders. 
But  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  us.  Stock- 
holders invest  in  railroads  partly  for  ulterior 
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purposes  of  trade  and  real-estate  speculation, 
or  more  often  to  be  let  into  a  financial  job  at 
bottom  prices,  for  which  the  projected  road 
is  a  convenient  pretext.  In  accordance  with 
this  programme,  directors  bent  upon  making 
money  (as  they  call  it)  lay  out  the  road  reck- 
lessly, build  it  badly  with  the  sole  intent  to 
get  rails  laid  down  at  an  early  day,  in  order 
to  sell  bonds,  and  build  the  road  mainly  with 
the  proceeds  of  these  without  investing  much 
ready  cash.  They  become  contractors  for 
the  construction  of  the  road,  and  for  the 
building  of  bridges,  and  conspire  to  furnish 
the  rolling-stock  at  high  prices. 

The  cost  of  the  road  is  thus  doubled  or 
trebled,  and  as  soon  as  trains  are  running  the 
directors  show  large  gross  receipts,  while  the 
cost  of  wear  and  tear  does  not  appear  until 
they  have  unloaded  their  bonds  and  stocks 
upon  an  unwary  public  at  a  profit.  They 
then  contract  with  themselves  for  supplies, 
coal,  rails,  etc.,  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  that  is,  when  the 
company  is  overwhelmed  by  a  large  floating 
debt,  these  same  directors  huj  up  the  control 
of  the  stock  at  a  nominal  price,  compound 
with  the  bondholders  at  a  reduction,  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  road  at  half  its 
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value,  and  then  go  to  work  in  good  earnest 
to  ballast  the  road  bed,  relay  rails,  recon- 
struct bridges,  and  operate  the  road. 

You  will  probably  ask  me  how  all  this  af- 
fects the  interest  of  the  people — the  labor  in- 
terest. What  if  stockholders  are  swindled 
by  directors,  we  have  the  use  of  the  road  at 
reasonable  fares,  and  that  is  all  we  need.  Let 
me  tell  you.  By  dishonest  operations  of  this 
sort  the  cost  of  the  road  is  enhanced,  its  char- 
acter is  deteriorated,  its  running  expenses  are 
unduly  increased,  and  fares  and  freight  are 
higher  than  need  be.  Capital  passes  from 
the  hands  of  honest  labor  into  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  speculators,  and  the  ensuing  in- 
stability of  personal  property  is  not  condu- 
cive to  commercial  prosperity ;  and,  finally, 
the  moral  tone  of  society  is  lowered.  It  is 
questioned  whether  after  all  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
members  of  Congress  holding  shares  in  dis- 
reputable associations  which  live  and  grow 
rich  by  dishonest  practices. 

At  the  present  rate  of  interest  an  invest- 
ment which  will  bring  five  per  cent,  is  very 
acceptable  to  capitalists.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  pay  dividends  of  this  magni- 
tude on  stock  that  has  been  largely  watered. 
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"We  are  told,  however,  that  as  long  as  these 
railroads  carry  us  more  cheaply,  swiftly,  and 
comfortably  than  we  used  to  be  carried  by 
stages,  it  is  none  of  our  business  how  large  a 
dividend  they  pay.  This  is  simply  untrue ; 
it  is  not  only  our  business  but  our  right  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  to  correct  it  if  need 
be.  A  yard  of  good  cotton  fabric  can  be 
bought  at  the  present  day  for  six  cents. 
Fifty  years  ago  we  paid  twenty  cents  for  the 
same  thing.  Surely  we  are  not  willing  to 
pay  eight  or  ten  cents  for  it  to-day  because 
we  paid  twenty  for  it  fifty  years  ago.  If  six 
cents  per  yard  yields  the  manufacturer  of  to- 
day a  reasonable  profit,  six  cents  is  all  we 
wish  to  pay.  It  will  not  answer  to  tell  us 
that  this  manufacturer  is  doing  the  work  of 
ten  thousand  spinners  and  weavers.  The 
credit  and  profit  of  that  belongs  to  the  men 
who  invented  spinning  and  weaving  machines 
and  their  innumerable  improvements. 

The  manufacturer  of  to-day  has  no  claim 
to  the  merit  of  these  inventions,  nor  to  com- 
pensation for  their  use,  other  than  their  cost 
as  so  much  capital.  He  is  entitled  only  to 
compensation  for  his  mercantile  enterprise, 
for  capital  invested  for  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  factory,  the  labor  and  risk  in 
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the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  sale 
of  the  fabric  when  manufactured.  He  is  en- 
titled to  interest  on  his  money  and  to  an  ad- 
ditional percentage  for  the  risk  of  markets 
and  for  management,  and  nothing  more. 
This  is  about  the  point  at  which  current  com- 
petition will  maintain  the  price  of  his  goods. 
But  if  this  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  had 
been  chartered  by  the  state  to  do  this  work 
exclusively,  or  if  he  were  doing  it  under  a 
general  law  of  incorporation  which  for  any 
reason  whatever,  or  by  any  means  or  cause 
outside  of  the  law,  made  it  impracticable  for 
any  other  company  to  organize  under  the 
same  law,  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods 
would  charge  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  cents  per 
yard,  and  the  people  would  have  to  pay  this 
price  unless  protected  by  the  state  through 
the  terms  of  this  charter  or  general  law 
against  undue  exaction. 

Of  course  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
parallel  case,  because  a  manufacturer  of  cot- 
ton goods  finds  competition  in  other  states, 
while  a  railroad,  at  least  for  its  state  traffic, 
does  not ;  but  it  goes  to  illustrate  why  the 
state  is  bound  to  protect  the  consumer  when 
special  privileges  are  granted  by  law  to  the 
producer. 
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As  long  as  government  abstains  from  in- 
terference with  commerce  the  laws  of  com- 
merce, which  are  natural  laws,  protect  the 
producer  and  consumer  in  all  natural  rights. 
But  the  moment  the  state  by  a  law  regulates 
the  production  of  any  commodity  or  of  any 
commercial  facility  such  as  a  road,  a  canal, 
or  a  telegraph  line,  and  cedes  to  individuals 
and  corporations  its  own  prerogative  of  em- 
inent domain  for  that  purpose,  it  is  bound  in 
justice  to  protect  the  people  against  exaction. 
Exaction  in  this  case  means  a  charge  greater 
than  a  fair  compensation  for  the  use  of  cap- 
ital, for  management,  and  probable  risks. 

The  railroad  act  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
a  very  voluminous  document,  seems  con- 
trived in  order  to  convey  the  prerogative  of 
eminent  domain  to  railroad  companies.  As 
to  protection  of  the  people,  it  contains  only 
a  meagre  provision  prescribing  the  weight  of 
rails  to  be  used,  and  another  limiting  the 
rate  of  passenger  fares.  The  act  provides, 
however,  that  the  latter  by  legislative  enact- 
ment may  hereafter  be  reduced,  but  this  re- 
duction shall  not  decrease  the  profits  of  the 
company  below  ten  per  cent,  of  its  capital 
actually  paid  in,  which  of  course  may  mean 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  per  cent,   on  the 
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actual  investment,  according  to  the  method 
and  manipulations  well  known  to  railroad 
men. 

Eailroad  routes  are  by  law  subjected  to 
no  examination,  nor  are  admissible  grades, 
curves,  construction  of  bridges  and  roadbeds 
defined  by  the  law.  The  crossing  of  com- 
mon roads  is  considered,  but  instead  of  com- 
pelling railroads  to  pass  under  or  over  such 
roads  by  tunnel  or  viaduct,  as  ordinary  care 
would  dictate,  our  legislature  contents  itself 
with  stipulating  for  a  wooden  post  and  sign- 
board, whereon  are  to  be  written  in  letters 
nine  inches  long  the  words,  "Look  out  for 
the  Locomotive  when  the  bell  rings."  This, 
of  course,  implies  as  the  concluding  words  of 
the  sentence,  "  under  penalty  of  death,"  and 
means  "  Look  out  for  yourselves ;  we  have 
failed  to  protect  you." 

No  accommodations  for  passengers  at  rail- 
road stations  are  contemplated  by  the  law. 
In  fact  no  stations  are  required  excepting 
such  as  the  company  may  choose  to  build. 
No  express  or  special  trains  are  stipulated 
for,  nor  is  any  limit  prescribed  to  tardiness 
of  trains. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  vested  in  the 
state  is  the  right  to  acquire,  by  commission, 
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real  estate  owned  by  citizens  at  a  valuation 
confirmed  by  a  court,  whenever  such  land  is 
needed  for  public  use.  Roadways,  public 
parks,  canals,  fortifications,  etc.,  are  needed 
for  public  use,  hence  the  state  may  take  the 
property  of  A,  B,  and  C  (private  citizens), 
and  pay  for  it  its  value  before  the  improve- 
ment was  contemplated.  Owners  of  real  es- 
tate so  taken  have  the  right  to  prove  value 
before  the  commission,  and  also  the  right  of 
appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 
decision  of  the  commission.  It  is  an  open 
question,  however,  whether  public  use  means 
use  by  the  public  which  contemplates  a  pay- 
ment for  that  use  to  any  one  other  than  the 
state,  or  whether  public  use  means  strictly 
use  without  pay.  In  case  of  the  state  canals, 
a  toll  has  been  exacted  to  reimburse  the 
state  for  the  cost  of  maintenance,  although 
even  this  has  been  recently  abandoned  and 
canals  are  maintained  by  taxation.  When 
the  state  cedes  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  a  private  corporation  which  derives  a 
revenue  therefrom,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  can  be  asserted  in  truth  that 
this  property  has  been  devoted  to  a  public 
use.  And  if  so  interpreted,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  revenue  must,  in 
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justice  to  the  citizens,  be  determined  in  the 
grant. 

This  question  has  never  been  raised,  and 
may  well  be  allowed  to  lapse  as  far  as  state 
roads  are  concerned,  provided  the  people  are 
protected  in  not  paying  an  exorbitant  rent 
for  land  so  acquired. 

The  streets  of  New  York  City  were  taken 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  (for  this 
purpose  ceded  by  the  state  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York)  in  1812,  to 
serve  as  thoroughfares  for  vehicles  and  foot 
passengers,  and  to  permit  the  corporation  of 
New  York  to  build  sewers,  lay  gas  and  water 
pipes  below  the  surface  of  said  streets.  It 
is  not  denied  that  with  the  exception  of  these 
specified  uses  of  said  streets,  as  no  other  uses 
were  then  known,  the  ownership  still  remains 
in  the  property  abutting  upon  them,  and  that 
whenever  such  a  street  is  closed  it  reverts 
entirely  to  the  property  holders  without  com- 
pensation. The  state  right  of  eminent  do- 
main to  these  streets  doubtless  continues,  and 
the  state  may  transfer  this  and  all  other 
rights  to  any  person  or  corporation  for  a 
public  use,  always  provided  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  prop- 
erty holders  along  the  line  of  the  street  are 
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duly  consulted  and  compensated,  such  com- 
pensation to  be  determined  under  the  law  by 
a  properly  appointed  commission,  and  its 
award  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Yet  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  the  act 
authorizing  elevated  railroads  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  utterly  ignores  these  rights.  It 
authorizes  corporations  to  erect  structures  in 
the  streets  without  the  consent  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  and  without  compensation  for 
the  rights  in  said  streets  still  held  by  them, 
nor  for  damages.  These  property  holders 
are  left  single-handed  to  fight  corporations 
so  chartered,  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  thus 
far  with  some  success  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  involved,  though  with- 
out pecuniary  results.  The  elevated  roads 
have  converted  the  lower  stories  of  buildings 
adjoining  them  into  cellars  with  but  little 
light  or  sun.  The  streets  are  irretrievably 
disfigured,  the  sidewalks  intruded  upon  by 
stairways  leading  to  stations  occupying  the 
centre  of  streets,  and  all  the  protection  grant- 
ed to  the  public  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  is 
the  restriction  of  fares  to  ten  cents  per  trip. 
The  fairness  of  this  protection  to  the  people 
may  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
companies  have  voluntarily  reduced  this  fare 
one  half. 
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Having  enumerated  some  of  the  points  in 
which  legislative  enactments  concerning  rail- 
road corporations  fail  to  protect  the  public, 
I  feel  bound  to  mention  two  very  important 
interests  of  the  incorporated  companies  which 
are  also  disregarded  by  the  law.  Both  of 
these  tend  to  make  corporate  rights  insecure, 
and  in  consequence  increase  the  risk  of  own- 
ership in  the  same,  and  this  results  in  a  le- 
gitimate claim  to  increased  profits.  If  a  rail- 
road company  is  uncertain  of  the  tenure  of 
its  rights,  if  these  rights  may  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  legislature  be  abridged  or  terminated, 
and  the  whole  investment  put  in  jeopardy, 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  equity  that  incor- 
porated companies  should  endeavor  to  make 
profits  sufficiently  large  to  cover  these  risks, 
including  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund 
which  shall  finally  absorb  the  original  in- 
vestment. I  am  quite  aware  that  superficial 
persons  may  say  that  railroad  companies  get 
all  they  can  in  all  cases  without  reference  to 
such  a  sinking  fund.  But  "all  they  can" 
means  what  competition  on  through  traffic 
will  permit  them  to  get ;  and  if  all  companies 
that  are  parties  to  this  competition  are  sub- 
ject to  this  uncertainty  of  the  law,  it  becomes 
an  element  in  determining  minimum  profits. 
7 
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The  first  of  these  railroad  interests  which 
is  disregarded  by  the  law  is  that  every  rail- 
road organized  under  a  general  law  should 
"  have  a  field."  *  This  means  that  it  should 
command  a  given  territory  of  main  line  and 
branch  roads  without  competition,  but  with- 
in certain  limits  provided  by  the  law,  which 
shall  take  the  place  of  this  competition.  A 
competing  line  where  there  is  not  business 
enough  for  two  lines  means  destruction  to 
both,  a  coalition  between  the  two,  or  the 
absorption  of  one  line  by  the  other.  In 
either  event  the  respective  railroad  compa- 
nies must  suffer  loss,  and  such  a  loss  falls 
ultimately  upon  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
more  especially  upon  labor. 

The  second  neglect  of  these  interests  is  the 
insecurity  of  chartered  rights  by  reason  of 
the  instability  of  the  law. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  legislatures 
are  habitually  bribed  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  confer  upon  them  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  No 
doubt  such  things  have  occurred,  do  occur, 
and  will  continue  to  occur  exceptionally, 
but  they   are   infrequent.      But  it   is  true 

*  Simon  Stern's  report  to  Senate  Committee. 
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that  railroad  companies  find  it  necessary 
to  maintain  a  costly  lobby,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  protect  their  rights  against  arbi- 
trary changes  in  the  law. 

This  is  owing  to  what  to  my  mind  seems 
one  of  the  most  curious  legal  perversions  of 
legislative  powers. 

Xot  being  a  lawyer,  I  approach  this  sub- 
ject with  due  diffidence  and  in  the  hope  that 
my  errors  will  be  promptly  corrected  by 
those  of  authority. 

It  is  held  almost  universally  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England  that  the  power  to  make 
laws  rests  primarily  with  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  is  by  the  people  delegated  to  the 
legislature  ;  further,  that  this  power,  as  pos- 
sessed by  the  legislature,  includes  also  the 
power  to  repeal  at  will  laws  made  by  it. 
Law  is  defined  as  "  a  certain  order  of  things," 
pm\  it  is  a  wonderful  paradox  to  maintain 
that  the  legislature  may  or  can  prescribe  "  an 
order  of  things  "  and  immediately  change  it. 
The  law  made  and  provided  by  our  legisla- 
ture for  the  guidance  of  the  people  is  not  a 
law  at  all,  because  the  prime  quality  of  law, 
its  stability,  is  wanting.  More  than  this, 
the  common  law  is  a  crystallization  of  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  yet,  like  the  ice  of 
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the  glacier,  a  crystallization  which,  though 
of  great  rigidity,  contains  within  itself  ele- 
ments of  flexibility.  Its  general  form  may 
change  in  the  course  of  time  without  detri- 
ment to  its  integrity  as  cohesive  and  rigid 
matter.  A  glacier  a  mile  wide  may  pass 
through  a  gorge  of  half  that  width  and  still 
remain  a  homogeneous  and  unbroken  mass 
of  ice. 

Legislative  laws  are  hastily  prepared. 
They  answer  no  purpose  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  are  repealed  at  the  next  session. 
It  is  notorious  that,  after  the  close  of  a  legisla- 
tive session,  multitudes  throng  the  executive 
chamber  to  seek  protection  against  legisla- 
tive enactments  in  the  governor's  veto,  and 
that  but  few  laws  are  recommended  by  the 
executive,  while  many  are  prompted  by  pri- 
vate interest. 

To  look  on  the  legal  side  of  the  question, 
there  is  no  constitutional  provision  better  un- 
derstood and  none  more  universally  defied 
than  the  one  which  protects  the  sacredness 
of  contracts.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  distinctly  says  "  that  no  state  shall 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts." 
\    Where  citizens  or  corporations  by  any  act 
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in  pursuance  of  law  have  ventured  their  capi- 
tal in  an  undertaking,  this  constitutes  a  con- 
tract between  the  state  and  the  respective 
citizens  which  cannot  be  invalidated  by  a 
subsequent  enactment,  nor  by  repeal  of  the 
law  in  virtue  of  which  this  contract  has  been 
made.  Laws  refer  to  the  future  only,  they 
cannot  be  retroactive,  and  should  contain 
provisions  excluding  all  previous  contracts 
from  the  obligations  imposed  by  them.  If 
the  legislature  has  not  heretofore  succeeded 
in  framing  proper  laws  concerning  corpora- 
tions, it  may  do  so  hereafter,  but  all  existing 
corporations  must  be  maintained  in  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  possessions  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  law  under  which  they 
organized. 

My  brethren  of  the  Labor  Unions  who  are 
of  revolutionary  tendencies  will  not  be 
pleased  with  this  opinion,  but  all  I  can  say 
is  that  any  act  to  the  contrary  will  result  in 
far  greater  social  evils  than  the  most  vivid 
imagination  can  conjure  up  in  its  favor. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  in  the  immediate  future 
to  avoid  errors  of  the  past. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  competent  to  recommend  a  posi- 
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tive  course  of  action,  but  I  trust  that  I  shall 
not  be  accused  of  presumption  if  I  venture 
to  Islj  down  the  principles  upon  which  oth- 
ers may  work  with  success.  These  principles 
are  as  follows : 

1st.  Incorporated  companies  are  in  some 
measure  raised  above  the  competition  of 
trade.  This  absence  or  partial  absence  of 
competition  must  be  compensated  for  by 
legal  restrictions  of  two  kinds.  One  to  com- 
pel the  companjr  to  perform  its  part  of  the 
contract  with  the  people  to  the  full  extent, 
and  the  other  to  confine  it  to  reasonable 
profits.  These  restrictions,  to  be  just  to  both 
parties,  must  be  flexible.  The  law  of  incor- 
poration which  shall  answer  for  all  time  to 
come,  or  even  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
must  be  general  in  its  provisions.  The  con- 
stant change  in  the  value  of  money  in  rela- 
tion to  the  value  of  commodities,  the  change 
in  current  interest  upon  the  forbearance  of 
money,  the  change  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion of  roads  by  reason  of  inventions  of  new 
labor-saving  machinery,  or  of  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel,  must  all  find  a  place  in  the 
provisions  of  such  a  law ;  not  in  the  way  of 
hard  and  fast  enactment,  but  of  rules  of  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  them. 
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2d.  For  the  same  and  similar  reasons  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the 
company  cannot  be  maintained  by  establish- 
ing rates  of  fare  or  freights.  For  instance, 
an  engine  may  hereafter  be  invented  which 
will  save  one  half  the  coal  used  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  After  the  royalty  paid  by  the 
company  for  the  use-  of  such  an  engine  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  proper  charge  under  the  head  of 
running  expenses,  the  public  is  entitled  to  a 
reduction  of  fare  proportionate  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  coal.  On  the 
other  hand,  coal  may  unduly  rise  in  value, 
and  the  reverse  would  be  the  case. 

3d.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  profits.  The 
company  may  have  watered  its  stock  or  it 
may  have  squandered  money  in  injudicious 
technical  execution  of  the  work.  Also,  a  com- 
pany that  exerts  superior  judgment  and  tech- 
nical skill  in  the  management  of  a  railroad  is 
entitled  to  a  larger  dividend  than  one  that 
does  not. 

4th.  Running  expenses,  whenever  taken 
into  consideration,  should  be  measured  at 
market  rates  and  not  at  cost.  If  the  com- 
pany chooses  to  buy  oil  and  waste  of  its  own 
directors  at  double  the  market  price,  this  is 
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no  reason  why  the  people  should  pay  for  it  in 
freights  and  passengers'  mileage. 

5th.  The  adjudication  of  profits  upon  in- 
vestment should  be  as  frequent  as  the  com- 
pany may  desire  and  as  often  as  once  in  five 
years  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  It  should 
be  had  before  a  court  where  a  hearing  is  in- 
sured to  the  railroad  and  the  people. 

What  is  a  fair  interest  upon  capital  in- 
vested in  a  railroad  is  a  matter  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  determine.  But  if  such  an  investment 
is  protected  against  unfavorable  changes  in 
the  law,  and  also  against  oppressive  competi- 
tion, considering  that  railroads  are  necessari- 
ly kept  at  all  times  in  good  repair,  railroad 
stock  is  in  every  respect  as  good  as  an  invest- 
ment in  real  estate,  with  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing convertible.  The  interest  charged  on 
loans  upon  bond  and  mortgage  upon  proper- 
ty of  double  the  value  of  the  loan,  with  the 
addition  of  one  per  cent.,  would,  I  think,  com- 
mand sufficient  capital  for  all  legitimate  en- 
terprises of  the  kind. 

It  is  true  that  until  recently  railroads  were 
not  undertaken  as  investment,  but  as  stock- 
jobbing speculations,  but  the  probability  is 
that  speculators  will  hereafter  seek  other 
fields  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity. 
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Railroading  has  become  a  safe  and  permanent 
business,  and  if  it  is  freed  from  the  still  re- 
maining risks,  and  capital  continues  as  abun- 
dant as  it  is  now,  we  need  not  fear  a  stoppage 
in  railroad  enterprises,  when  it  is  changed 
from  a  hazardous  and  disreputable  specula- 
tion into  a  safe  investment,  on  a  par  with 
investments  in  real  estate,  in  banking,  and 
in  legitimate  mercantile  pursuits. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   INIQUITIES   OF   THE   KICK— Continued. 

That  modern  corporations  make  great 
profits,  profits  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  service  rendered  to  society,  cannot  be 
denied;  that  much  money  is  made  by  ma- 
nipulations of  questionable  lawfulness  is  a 
patent  fact ;  that  ultimately  this  money  comes 
from  the  people  at  large,  which  means  the 
actual  workers,  needs  no  special  proof.  When 
we  see  persons  accumulating  large  fortunes 
in  a  short  time  without  even  a  pretext  of  hav- 
ing done  anything  that  deserves  such  a  re- 
sult, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  masses,  awak- 
ening to  a  sense  of  injustice  without  being 
possessed  of  the  intelligence  required  to  define 
its  nature,  suspect  that  we  are  somehow  bad- 
ly governed.  Riding  on  the  front  of  a  street 
car  after  the  late  strikes,  the  driver  confided 
to  me  his  opinion  that  it  was  about  time  that 
the  employees  of  the  surface  roads  should 
have  a  share  in  their  exorbitant  profits.  He 
said  he  knew  about  how  many  passengers 
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per  trip  it  took  to  pay  expenses  and  interest 
on  the  investment ;  he  also  knew  that  one 
half  or  more  of  this  investment  consisted  of 
downright  bribery,  and  yet  the  profits  were 
enormous.  He  was  an  old  driver,  he  knew 
most  of  the  owners  of  the  road ;  they  were 
not  men  of  superior  intelligence  or  even  pass- 
able morality ;  in  fact  their  merit  consisted 
mainly  in  their  impudence  and  unscrupulous- 
ness.  They  did  not  even  appear  in  the  char- 
acter of  capitalists  in  this  enterprise,  for  it 
was  carried  on  with  the  company's  bonds, 
which  readily  sold  as  soon  as  the  franchise 
was  secured.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  road,  a  very  decent  man,  who 
furnished  the  brains  needed  in  operating  it, 
but  he  was  a  salaried  officer,  and  his  salary 
was  not  large. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  John  Smith,  the  true  owner  of  the  road, 
should  make  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  a  day 
clear  profit  from  every  car,  while  I  and  the 
conductor,  who  work  twelve  hours  daily,  get 
but  two  dollars."  The  man  was  not  a  fool  nor 
an  anarchist,  he  was  a  wholesome  sort  of  per- 
son, decent  in  dress  and  manner.  He  had  a 
smile  on  his  face  which  implied  that  he  bore 
no  malice,  but  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two ; 
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and  though  he  was  not  willing  to  make  a 
row  about  it,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Labor 
Union  could  right  matters,  if  not  by  striking, 
then  by  voting. 

Of  course  this  is  a  serious  error ;  the  voting 
of  the  laboring  man,  while  he  voted  as  an  in- 
dividual, has  done  much  of  the  mischief  as  it 
stands.  "When  he  begins  to  vote  as  a  member 
of  a  labor  party  matters  will  become  worse, 
and  may  end  in  his  not  voting  at  all  thereaf- 
ter. Striking  is  of  no  use,  as  has  been  practi- 
cally illustrated  by  several  attempts. 

What  this  honest  car-driver  ought  to  do  is 
to  ask  something  like  the  following  question 
of  some  one  who  knows.  Here  is  John  Smith, 
the  owner  of  this  street  road  I  am  working 
for.  I  work  twelve  hours  daily,  and  he  cheats 
eight  hours  daily.  He  is  about  on  a  par  with 
me  in  intelligence,  as  they  call  it  (I  mean 
learning),  and  far  beneath  me  in  common 
honesty.  Take  him  as  men  go,  if  he  were 
honest  he  might  earn  two  or  three  thousand 
a  year  as  a  general  manager  around  a  rail- 
road stable.  He  might  purchase  the  horses 
and  their  fodder,  and  sell  the  manure.  I 
think  his  income  out  of  this  road  cannot  be 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
net,  over  and  above  any  interest  of  money  he 
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may  have  invested.  It  strikes  me  he  must 
be  overpaid  somehow,  and  yet  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  give  us  say  two  dollars  and  a  half  for 
ten  hours'  work,  because  he  can  get  plenty  of 
men  to  take  our  places  at  present  wages. 
There  is  evidently  something  wrong  here. 
What  is  it  ? 

Well,  I  will  tell  you,  my  friend,  as  near  as  I 
can.  If  Smith  were  running  a  livery  stable,  or 
if  he  were  digging  cellars  for  a  living,  and 
employing  a  score  or  two  of  dirt-carts,  he 
would  run  in  the  groove  of  trade  competi- 
tion, and  if  he  kept  sober,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious, he  might,  after  twenty  years  of  hard 
work,  accumulate  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  is  a  great  fortune  for  a  man  like 
him,  yet  neither  you  nor  I  would  grudge  him 
such  a  success,  because  either  of  us  may  do 
the  same  thing.  The  reason  why  he  makes 
two  hundred  thousand  a  year  now  is  because 
he  is  the  owner  of  a  franchise,  a  special  priv- 
ilege which  was  privately  sold  to  him  by  the 
aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York  without 
a  thought  of  who  was  injured  thereby,  but 
with  a  single  eye  to  what  the  aldermen  could 
make  by  doing  it ;  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to 
state  it,  to  what  share  of  his  profits  they 
could  realize  in  cash  by  betraying  the  trust 
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you  and  I  confided  to  them  when  we  voted 
them  into  office,  knowing  that  they  were  dis- 
reputable persons  and  did  not  deserve  any 
one's  confidence. 

]Sow  let  me  explain  to  you,  as  near  as  I 
can,  the  business  of  running  a  street  surface 
road  of  five  miles  in  length.  I  will  not  be 
accurate,  but  near  enough  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  business,  its  capital,  gross  receipts,  and 
expenses. 

The  cost  of  constructing  such  a  road,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  money  of  property  for 
stables  and  the  cost  of  building,  the  price  of 
fifty  cars,  forty  of  which  are  running,  the 
value  of  horses,  harness,  and  other  equip- 
ment, all  told,  is  nearly  §600,000  cash. 

If  a  charter  is  to  be  procured  by  bribery 
and  the  money  to  be  raised  by  bonds,  the 
capital  to  do  the  same  thing  will  probably 
exceed  81,200,000. 

If  forty  cars  are  kept  running  twelve  hours 
daily,  the  gross  receipts  per  annum,  at  a  five- 
cent  fare,  are  8350,400 ;  at  a  three-cent  fare, 
8210,240.  The  running  expenses  in  either 
case  amount  to  8131,400  per  annum. 

A  railroad  corporation  ought,  doubtless,  to 
pay  taxes  on  its  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
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city  may  sell  for  its  own  emolument  a  fran- 
chise of  this  kind  at  the  expense  of  passen- 
gers, by  whose  fares  the  corporation  must 
be  reimbursed  for  the  price  of  the  franchise. 
The  maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  sewers, 
police,  fire  department,  schools,  courts,  and 
the  state  tax,  etc.,  are  paid  out  of  taxes  levied 
upon  real  estate  and  personal  property,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  citizen  must  use 
a  modicum  of  real  estate  nearly  proportion- 
ate to  his  income,  and  on  the  further  suppo- 
sition that  a  man's  income  from  personal 
and  real  property  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  his  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  city  and  state  government.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  soundness  of  either 
of  these  suppositions,  but  the  question  is  still 
in  order  whether  the  person  who  rides  in  a 
public  conveyance  should  be  taxed,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  person  who  walks  or 
who  rides  in  his  own  or  a  hired  carriage, 
and  whether  this  tax  shall  be  sixty-six  per 
cent,  upon  his  expenditure.  If  a  city  or 
county  tax  of  twelve  cents  were  laid  on 
meat  at  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  surely 
such  a  tax  would  be  thought  oppressive. 
Riding  in  a  street  car  is,  in  great  cities  like 
New  York,  as  much  a  necessity  as  eating 
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meat,  and  there  is  no  reason  which  can  pos- 
sibly justify  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  sixty- 
six  per  cent,  upon  such  rides. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  no  surface 
road  should  be  chartered  without  a  provis- 
ion stipulating  for  a  passenger  fare  as  low  as 
will  insure  to  the  grantee  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  its  service. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  a  three- 
cent  fare  brings  $210,240  gross  receipts,  and 
leaves,  after  deducting  $131,400  running  ex- 
penses and  $15,000  taxes,  a  clear  profit  of 
$63,840,  or  10.6  per  cent,  on  an  investment 
of  $600,000. 

If  capitalists  of  repute  could  secure  a  fran- 
chise of  this  nature  for  a  long  term  of  years 
or  in  perpetuity,  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  compensation  shall  at  all  times 
be  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  actually  in- 
vested, and  that  no  act  of  the  state  or  city 
could  deprive  them  of  the  contract,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  would  accept  it  with 
eagerness.  But  if  the  transaction  is  by  its 
surroundings  made  disreputable  and  risky, 
none  but  speculators  will  enter  the  field,  and 
when  they  do  so  and  accept  the  conditions, 
they  naturally  require  a  large  profit  upon 
the  investment. 
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The  first  process  is  to  subscribe  a  million 
of  dollars  of  the  stock  of  the  company  and 
pay  ten  per  cent,  of  it  in  cash,  then  two  mill- 
ions of  bonds  are  printed  and  operations  be- 
gun. If  a  bargain  is  made  with  the  alder- 
men whereby  they  receive  $700,000  in  the 
bonds  of  the  company,  or  $500,000  in  cash 
as  soon  as  the  charter  is  secured,  then  the 
bonds  are  sold  at  a  discount  to  favored  di- 
rectors and  stockholders ;  and  by  the  time 
operations  are  begun,  bribes,  lawyers5  fees, 
and  discounts  on  bonds  exceed  the  actual 
cost  of  the  road.  The  capital  required  to 
build  and  equip  it  is  doubled. 

Grantors  and  grantees  are  by  this  time 
strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  have  been  swindled,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  cover  up  the  in- 
iquit}r.  The  grantees  are  asked  to  pay  to 
the  city  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  fran- 
chise, to  make  it  appear  that  something 
has  been  done  to  atone  for  a  crime.  This 
atonement  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  citizen,  and  so  are  the  bribes  and  the 
other  expenses,  and  the  company,  for  its 
complaisance  in  all  this  drain  upon  its 
treasury,  is  rewarded  with  a  large  dividend 
upon  the  investment.  The  gross  receipts 
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for  fares,  at  five  cents,  are  $350,400  per  an- 
num. 

Taxation,  4  per  cent,  on  $1,000,000. .  $40,000 
3    "      "    gross  receipts..     10,512 
Expenses 131,400    $181,912 

Balance $168,488 

or  fourteen  per  cent,  upon  an  investment  of 
$1,200,000. 

An  eminent  writer,  who  means  well,  tells 
us  that  all  this  can  make  no  difference  to  us ; 
that  John  Smith,  or  any  one  else  who  owns 
this  railroad,  receives  this  extra  charge  upon 
our  fares,  but  must,  to  make  it  bring  him  an 
interest,  invest  it  in  labor.  True,  but  out  of 
this  labor  he  again  enjoys  the  interest  which, 
if  you  saved  your  fare,  would  be  yours,  cap- 
ital and  interest  both.  Now  the  poorest 
laborer's  family  spends  about  four  railroad 
fares  daily,  and  the  difference  between  three 
and  five  cents  amounts  to  $25  per  annum, 
and  the  interest  upon  $25  is  one  dollar,  a 
small  sum  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  disregard 
of  these  small  sums  which  keeps  you  and  me 
poor  while  John  Smith  gets  rich.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  years  this  small  saving,  with  inter- 
est, if  laid  by,  would  make  you  $690  better 
off  than  you  are. 
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Let  us  see  what  wisdom  we  can  extract 
from  the  foregoing : 

The  great  revolution  produced  by  the  in- 
vention of  steam  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  any 
one.  If  intelligent  legislation  is  possible  now, 
with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  before 
us,  it  has  not  been  possible  heretofore.  That 
large  sums  of  money  were  lost  by  the  first 
investors  in  railroads  is  as  well  known  as 
the  other  fact,  that  great  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  resuscitating  these  roads  from  a 
state  of  bankruptcy  and  consolidating  them 
into  the  great  trunk  roads  which  traverse 
the  country.  While  we  may  decline  to  look 
up  to  the  persons  who  run  surface  roads  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  regard  and  admiration  from  the  great 
enterprising  and  intelligent  systems  of  man- 
agement which  direct  the  operations  of  the 
united  transcontinental  roads.  We  are  bound 
to  admit  that  their  mercantile  and  financial 
capacity  and  enterprise  should  be  recognized 
by  society  and  meet  with  a  substantial  re- 
ward. More  than  this  :  as  soon  as  railroad 
companies  rose  out  of  the  limit  of  local  and 
state  institutions  and  became  consolidated 
into  great  trunk  lines,  they  became  subject 
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to  competition  and  the  laws  of  trade ;  and, 
whatever  the  shortcomings  of  their  original 
charters  in  failing  to  guard  the  interests  of 
the  people,  competition  soon  restored  the 
equilibrium  and  converted  monopolies  into 
sound  business  institutions. 

Taking  all  the  environment  of  the  case 
into  consideration,  it  becomes  apparent,  from 
the  single  fact  that  the  freight  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  for  a  transportation  of  one  thousand 
miles,  between  1865  and  1880,  was  reduced 
from  $3.50  to  68  cents,  that  without  these 
roads,  and  the  improvement  in  their  man- 
agement, our  foreign  commerce  in  bread- 
stuffs  would  have  been  impossible,  and  that 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  Great 
West  would  have  been  limited  to  home  con- 
sumption. These  railroad  revolutions  in- 
volved great  risk,  superhuman  exertions, 
profound  sagacity,  and  a  species  of  intelli- 
gence which  had  to  be  created  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  there  had  been  no  occasion  for 
it  before.  If,  in  consequence  of  a  compact 
made  by  the  community  with  these  railroad 
companies,  we  all  got  rich,  if  we  all  enjoy 
comforts  and  superfluities  that  no  one 
dreamed  of  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years 
ago,  it  is  pitiful  to  complain  that  some  of  us 
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got  richer  than  others,  when  our  opportuni- 
ties have  been  precisely  alike. 

If,  however,  we  can  learn  from  the  past 
what  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  best  use 
we  can  make  of  this  experience  is  to  do  it  in 
the  future,  and  here  we  are  the  masters  of 
the  situation.  Let  us  first  of  all  divest  our- 
selves of  the  fatal  error  that  power  and  in- 
telligence are  convertible  conditions  of  life. 
The  citizens  of  this  country  have  the  power 
to  form  its  government.  This  power  is  ex- 
ercised by  voting  for  representatives.  The- 
oretically we  do  not,  but  these  representa- 
tives do  know  how  we  should  be  governed; 
practically  they  depend  upon  public  opinion 
(which  means  our  ignorance)  for  a  guide,  and 
unfortunately  also  for  re-election,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  are,  in  fact,  ignorantly  gov- 
erning ourselves  by  proxy. 

Do  not  be  offended,  my  brethren  of  the 
Labor  Unions,  when  I  say  you  are  ignorant, 
or  that  your  representatives  are  ignorant.  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  all  things.  Many  of  you  are  excellent 
bricklayers,  smart  carpenters,  or  of  author- 
ity on  plumbing.  I  always  defer  to  the  dicta 
of  my  tailor  and  shoemaker.  I  deem  them 
quite  as  sound  on  shoes  and  trousers  as  those 
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of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  matters  of  law. 
I  cannot  say  that  all  members  of  the  legis- 
lature have  qualified  in  some  profession  or 
trade.  I  fear  that  some  of  them  have  at- 
tempted it  and  failed.  But  the  large  major- 
ity are  persons  who  have  partially  mastered 
some  one  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 

"What  I  mean  by  ignorance  in  this  case  is, 
that  not  one  of  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  nor 
one  of  your  representatives  in  the  legislature 
or  in  Congress,  knows  everything,  and  yet 
you  and  they  act  as  though  you  did.  Your 
representatives  imagine  and  assert  that  their 
natural  common-sense  (without  knowledge) 
enables  them  to  frame  laws  (rules  of  con- 
duct) in  all  cases,  and  boast  that  they  do  so 
in  conformity  with  public  opinion,  which 
means  that  you  also  are  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  what  these  rules  of  conduct 
ought  to  be. 

Ask  the  president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral or  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  what 
either  of  them  thinks  of  the  latest  railroad 
act.  They  will  politely  refer  you  to  the 
counsel  of  their  respective  corporations,  say- 
ing that  they  personally  are  not  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  You  call 
upon  the  counsel  of  the  road  with  the  same 
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question,  and  he  will  say  that  the  late  rail- 
road act  was  probably  the  best  the  legisla- 
ture could  produce  with  the  light  it  had  on 
the  subject,  and  the  diversity  of  opinions  and 
interests  which  must  more  or  less  govern 
such  a  body.  You  may  ask  him,  perhaps, 
what  he  would  suggest  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, and,  if  you  find  him  disposed  to  talk, 
he  will  tell  you  that  amendment  is  of  no 
avail;  that  the  whole  matter  is  organically 
ill  conceived,  hampered  with  prejudices  and 
notions  which  have  long  ago  lost  the  little 
interest  or  foundation  in  fact  which,  perhaps, 
they  once  had.  But  what  would  you  suggest 
in  its  place  ?  you  ask,  innocently.  That,  he 
says,  is  a  great  undertaking  —  to  suggest  a 
law  which  shall  be  free  from  serious  objec- 
tions on  legal,  social,  and  economical  grounds. 
To  suggest  such  a  law  I  should  want  at  least 
a  year's  time  in  preparation.  I  should  want 
the  assistance  of  eminent  constitutional  law- 
yers to  first  lay  down  the  principles  upon 
which  a  law  should  be  based;  and  I  should 
want  the  help  of  some  strong  railroad  law- 
yers, managers,  and  engineers  to  formulate 
the  law.  If  the  thing  could  be  effectually 
accomplished  it  would  be  worth  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  it  would  cost  about  that  sum.    It 
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is  useless  to  engage  in  it  so  long  as  it  must 
be  quite  certain  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  states  would  treat  the  report  of  a 
law  so  obtained  as  waste  paper.  But  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. The  present  attempt  at  an  inter-state  law 
is  the  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come.  If  the 
matter  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  intel- 
ligent commission  who  remained  in  office 
long  enough  to  hear  all  the  legal  and  techni- 
cal evidence  needed  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment, or,  better,  who  were  at  the  outset  aware 
that  without  such  evidence  nothing  could  be 
done,  the  railroad  interest  might  perhaps  be 
covered  by  a  comprehensive  act  of  the  gen- 
eral government  which  contained  such  ele- 
ments of  protection  to  the  people  and  the 
railroads  as  would  insure  stability. 

When  we  look  round  about  us  in  the  world 
of  business,  of  science,  art,  literature,  of  law, 
engineering,  and  manufactures,  we  find  it  all 
divided  into  narrow  specialties,  any  one  of 
which  demands  the  study  and  work  of  a  life- 
time from  men  of  superior  abilities  who  de- 
sire to  be  somewhat  near  perfect  in  what 
they  undertake.  And  if  we  ask  what  is  the 
foundation  of  success,  we  will  find  that  men 
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who  govern  large  interests  procure  the  best 
professional  aid  to  advises  them.  The  foun- 
dation of  success  is  the  knowledge  that  out- 
side of  our  own  personal  specialty  all  of  us 
are  ignorant,  and  all  need  professional  help. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  and  suc- 
cess. I  would  say  to  my  brethren  of  the  La- 
bor Unions  that  to  select  legislators  to  do  our 
bidding  is  of  very  little  use  so  long  as  we  do 
not  know  what  we  should  bid  them  do.  We 
are  discontented,  we  feel  in  this  free  country 
that  we  are  not  able  to  help  ourselves ;  we 
have  lost  our  self-reliance,  and  we  form  Unions 
to  do  something  we  know  not  of.  This  is  a 
most  unhealthy  mental  condition.  We  need 
a  doctor.  Whatever  you  do,  call  in  a  good 
physician.  His  medicine  will  doubtless  ba 
unpalatable,  its  immediate  results  perhaps  a 
disappointment.  Take  it  all  the  same,  and 
your  mental  health  will  be  restored.  What- 
ever you  do,  do  not  call  in  the  politician  ;  he 
is  not  a  doctor ;  it  is  not  his  interest  to  cure 
you,  for  the  more  independent  and  self-reli- 
ant you  become  the  less  use  can  he  make  of 
you. 

When  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  become  a 
permanent  investment,  and  cease  to  fluctu- 
ate much  or  frequently  in  price,  they  will 
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not  offer  the  opportunities  they  now  do  for 
stock -gambling  and  speculation.  Business 
will  be  more  stable,  and  labor  will  gain.  I 
have  no  Utopian  hope  that  speculation  will 
cease,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
when  risks  are  eliminated  from  trade  more 
and  more,  the  chances  of  sound  business  con- 
cerns falling  into  disreputable  hands  will  be- 
come less. 

We  may  learn  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
rich  man  is  not  merely  ornamental,  but  also 
useful.  There  is  no  room  here  for  what  I  should 
like  to  say  to  you  on  the  ornamental  branch 
of  the  subject,  which  relates  to  the  refine- 
ments of  life  and  to  art,  both  of  which  are  of 
great  influence  upon  our  moral  condition.  In 
this  place  I  will  content  myself  in  referring 
to  the  large  sums  which  rich  men  devote  to 
scientific  and  benevolent  purposes. 

You  see  we  all  of  us  produce  capital,  but 
you  and  I  put  it  into  a  savings  bank,  where 
it  is  immediately  invested  for  us.  The  sav- 
ings bank  has  but  one  duty,  which  is  to  get 
as  much  interest  for  us  as  it  can.  It  is  an 
impersonal  institution,  and  has  no  right  to 
divert  our  savings  to  any  other  purpose.  The 
rich  man  is  his  own  savings  bank,  and  has  the 
right  to  do  with  his  own  what  he  likes.     To 
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his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  very  often  gives 
generousty  to  institutions  which  greatly  ben- 
efit us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Astor  Libra- 
ry, an  endowment  of  two  or  three  success- 
ive generations  of  one  family,  amounting  in 
money  to  a  million  and  a  half  or  more,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  a  library  of  ref- 
erence to  a  limited  number  of  scientific  men 
who  write  on  various  subjects  and  need  the 
sort  of  information  contained  in  this  library. 
You  may  perhaps  ask  what  interest  we  have 
in  all  this  scientific  work.  Why,  it  is  the 
nervous  system  of  the  community  we  live  in, 
and  of  which  labor  constitutes  the  muscles. 
"Without  scientific  progress  there  would  be  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  work  we  do,  and  also 
in  the  supplies  we  enjoy. 

Our  old  universities  are  becoming  rich  with 
the  endowments  of  the  alumni  who  gradu- 
ated as  poor  students  and  have  since  pros- 
pered. New  universities  are  being  founded, 
one  of  which  has  been  endowed  by  one  fam- 
ily of  railroad  magnates  with  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Hospitals  for  the  poor  have  been  organized 
in  such  perfection  that  the  rich,  in  many 
cases,  prefer  treatment  in  one  of  them  to 
being  at  home.    They  say  that  the  medical 
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staff  and  the  nurses  are  superior  to  those 
which  great  wealth  can  command  for  private 
use. 

The  Cooper  Union  is  devoted  to  helping- 
poor  boys  and  girls  to  acquire  knowledge 
without  cost  to  themselves.  Artists,  engi- 
neers, engravers,  telegraph  operators,  chem- 
ists, and  mechanics  are  educated  there.  A 
free  reading-room,  containing  all  newspapers 
which  furnish  useful  information,  is  constant- 
ly maintained.  Poor  inventors  are  encour- 
aged and  assisted.  All  this  was  done  by 
one  man  who  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  thought  how  much  good  it  would  do 
to  poor  boys  and  girls  to  get  an  educa- 
tion free  of  cost,  and  to  get  it  at  night,  if 
engaged  in  some  business  or  trade  in  the 
daytime.  This  man,  during  his  lifetime, 
bought  the  property  upon  which  the  build- 
ing stands,  erected  the  large  structure,  and 
placed  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This  building 
was  defective  in  its  construction,  although 
its  cost  exceeded  three  quarters  of  a  million 
of  dollars.  So  the  children  of  its  founder 
quietly  proceeded  to  remedy  the  defects  by 
spending  an  additional  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  now  this  great  institu- 
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tion  promises  to  continue  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

My  space  here  does  not  permit  an  exhaust- 
ive enumeration  of  the  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  founded  by  men  of  wealth 
during  this  century  in  this  country.  I  have 
mentioned  a  few  well  known  to  you  as  an 
illustration  of  what  I  desire  to  say. 

I  will  close  this  chapter,  already  too  long? 
by  referring  in  brief  to  the  deplorable  antag- 
onism which  interested  demagogues  endeavor 
to  generate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  by 
talking  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  of  the 
oppression  of  labor  by  capital.  Such  language 
may  perhaps  apply  to  some  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, but  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact  here. 
The  mechanic  and  laborer  in  this  country  are 
treated  by  employers  with  respect,  with  kind- 
ness, and,  in  cases  of  long-continued  employ- 
ment, with  aif  ection.  Many  of  you  know  that, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  you  could  always 
find  sympathy  and  aid  from  those  you  work 
for. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  amicable 
relation  between  employer  and  employee, 
where  it  exists,  and  it  exists  almost  universal- 
ly, is  a  great  help  to  both  parties,  and  neither 
can  afford  to  see  it  disappear.  Were  working- 
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men  independent,  they  could  easily  arrange 
matters  of  difference  between  themselves 
and  their  employers  to  their  satisfaction, 
because  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  subsists 
between  them.  But  they  belong  to  a  Labor 
Union.  They  are  forced  to  assume  an  an- 
tagonistic position,  and  every  time  the  proc- 
ess is  repeated  some  of  the  affection  exist- 
ing between  master  and  man  goes  with  it. 
I  am  fearful  that  the  benefit  arising  from 
Labor  Unions,  as  they  are  organized,  does 
not  pay  you  for  the  loss. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOCIALISE. 

American  workingmen  are  not  Socialists. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  are 
no  Anarchists  among  them.  Trade  Unions, 
however,  have  bred  a  species  of  labor  politi- 
cians who  are  not  averse  to  any  social  or  po- 
litical theory  which,  perchance,  may  raise  a 
wave  on  the  social  surface  high  enough  to 
float  them  into  power.  Power  is  what  they 
want,  but  their  views  of  its  nature  are  ex- 
ceedingly crude,  and  not  quite  intelligent 
enough  to  distinguish  power  to  do  good 
from  the  power  for  evil.  The  first  result  of 
their  personal  influence  upon  the  men  they 
lead  has  been  to  enslave  them. 

All  the  attainments  of  political  and  social 
freedom  showered  upon  American  working- 
men  by  this  republic  are  swamped  in  the 
gross  despotism  of  Trades-Union  leaders.  The 
individual  workingman  not  only  suffers  the 
same  sort  of  oppression  which  during  the  last 
century  stirred  up  the  first  sparks  of  Ameri- 
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can  independence  and  liberty,  "  Taxation 
without  Representation,"  but  he  surrenders 
his  judgment,  his  convictions,  and  his  feelings 
to  a  despotism  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  A  hundred  skilled  workmen 
peacefully  engaged  in  the  work  of  their  craft, 
and  perfectly  content  with  their  wages,  at  a 
sign  from  a  Walking  Delegate  are  compelled 
to  drop  their  tools  and  walk  out  from  their 
shop  without  a  word  of  explanation  to  their 
employer  or  themselves.  They  may  never 
learn  what  is  the  cause  of  this  strike,  or  they 
may  be  told  that  its  motive  was  an  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  power  of  labor. 

A  pretty  exhibition  of  power  this,  to  squan- 
der our  savings  in  enforced  idleness,  to  offend 
and  injure  our  employer  who  has  treated  us 
with  kindness,  because  some  other  man  dis- 
tantly connected  with  our  w^ork  has  an  un- 
adjusted difference  wTith  other  workingmen. 
Worse  than  that,  many  of  us  have  no  savings 
to  spend,  many  more  are  in  debt  for  their 
last  week's  supplies,  and  instead  of  getting  on 
in  the  world  they  go  more  and  more  behind- 
hand. For  what  ?  To  show  power.  Let  us 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  This  is  not 
power,  it  is  spite.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  skilled  workmen,  and  laborers,  too,  who 
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never  approved  of  this  sort  of  thing,  men 
who  by  personal  effort  are  improving  their 
condition,  or,  at  least,  have  been  doing  so 
until  strikes  and  boj^cotts  and  exhibitions  of 
power  played  havoc  with  their  substance. 
They  joined  the  Unions  from  the  pure  mo- 
tive of  doing  good  to  their  fellow-workmen, 
or,  perhaps,  to  have  a  fair  standing  in  their 
craft,  but  they  did  not  anticipate  the  present 
condition  of  things.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
handled  like  slaves,  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
interrupted  in  their  work,  they  bear  no  ill- 
will  to  their  fellow -men,  and  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  malice,  spite,  or  envy.  They  are 
shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  exhibition 
of  these  vices  is  not  power  in  any  sense,  and 
they  are  ashamed  of  the  acts  of  the  Unions, 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  their 
acts,  but  are  rather  their  sufferings. 

With  all  this,  the  forced  contributions  ex- 
acted of  them  are  becoming  heavier  every 
day,  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  gloomy, 
the  present  uncertain  from  day  to  day,  and 
the  past,  which  knew  not  Knights  of  Labor 
and  Walking  Delegates,  when  many  a  jour- 
neyman and  some  laborers  owned  the  houses 
they  lived  in,  although  wages  were  only  two 
dollars  a  day,  is  looked  back  upon  as  were 
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the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  with  regret,  in  this 
desert  of  strife,  turmoil,  and  oppression. 
Union  leaders  point  to  a  promised  land  be- 
yond, where  the  poor  shall  be  rich  and  the 
rich  shall  be  poor,  and  none  but  the  rich  shall 
have  to  work  for  a  living ;  or,  rather,  when 
the  rich  who  have  become  poor  shall  do  all 
the  work.  Workingmen  are  not  fools  enough 
to  believe  in  such  promises ;  but  they  are 
honest,  honorable  men,  and  do  not  like  to 
break  engagements  with  their  fellow-work- 
men as  long  as  they  can  stand  the  losses 
entailed  upon  them  by  these  engagements. 
There  is  a  limit  to  their  endurance,  however, 
and  that  limit  is  well  understood.  These 
men  will  not  transgress  the  law,  nor  surren- 
der to  political  or  Union  leaders  their  rights 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  their  best  convic- 
tions. It  is  for  the  sake  of  these  men,  who 
have  my  regard,  whom  I  consider  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  nation,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Social- 
ism, in  order  to  expose  the  emptiness  of  its 
glittering  generalities,  and  show  them  where 
the  road  to  success  branches  off  into  the  road 
to  destruction. 

Socialism,  as  the  term  implies,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  remodel  society  upon  principles 
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other  than  those  which  have  so  far  been  rec- 
ognized as  fundamental  in  all  countries,  civil- 
ized  or  uncivilized. 

The  meaning  of  civilization  in  this  sense 
does  not  necessarily  include  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  a  scientific  nature,  but  simply 
refers  to  the  code  of  ethics  recognized  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  property. 

The  line  between  the  two  may  be  drawn 
with  precision  where  force  is  superseded  by 
exchange.  Force  is  the  exercise  of  physical 
superiority  without  regard  to  prior  rights  of 
possession.  Exchange  is  a  struggle  to  ren- 
der service  to  society,  and  to  exact  in  return 
the  services  of  those  benefited.  I  call  it  a 
struggle,  because  the  result  to  the  individual 
is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  effort. 
The  more  widespread  the  benefit  the  greater 
the  compensation. 

The  progress  of  the  world  in  science,  and 
more  especially  in  its  practical  application  to 
useful  inventions  which  multiply  supplies,  has 
enabled  individuals  to  amass  great  wealth  by 
bringing  within  reach  of  the  masses  com- 
modities heretofore  exceptional  and  enjoyed 
only  by  a  small  minority.  These  men  have 
enriched  the  world,  and  have  themselves  also 
become  rich  thereby. 
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Labor  is  service  rendered  to  but  one  per- 
son, its  direction  and  management  benefits 
many.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
those  who  initiate  enterprise  and  manage 
and  direct  labor  accumulate  more  than  the 
laborer. 

The  material  interests  of  labor  have  been 
largely  increased,  its  disabilities,  social  and 
political,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  entirely 
removed,  and  manhood  suffrage  has  trans- 
muted as  by  magic  its  state  of  servitude  into 
sovereign  power. 

Labor,  however,  is  not  content,  or,  to  be 
just,  has  been  made  discontented  by  dema- 
gogues who  hope  to  gain  political  importance 
by  stirring  up  envy,  the  worst  of  all  popular 
passions. 

It  is  not  enough,  they  say,  that  the  power 
of  the  strong  is  broken,  so  long  as  the  power 
of  intellect  and  wealth  remains  to  outstrip 
us  in  the  race  of  life.  Many  of  us  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  many  not  of  us  are 
scandalously  rich.  This  must  not  be.  We 
are  the  strongest  in  numbers,  and  we  will 
change  it.  This  means  war,  spoliation.  But 
like  all  declarations  of  war  it  is  preceded  by 
the  declaration  of  a  grievance,  which  takes 
this  form : 
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1st.  All  wealth  is  created  by  labor. 

2d.  Labor  is  the  rightful  owner  of  all 
wealth. 

Doubtless  if  the  first  proposition  is  true, 
the  second  is  true  also.  The  truth  of  the 
first  proposition  depends  entirely  upon  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  labor  is  used.  If  it 
is  meant  to  include  every  effort,  past  or  pres- 
ent, physical  or  mental,  then  the  proposition 
is  true,  and  so  is  the  second.  But  then  there 
is  no  grievance,  for  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  labor  and  not  subsequently  con- 
sumed are  still  possessed  by  labor,  unless 
they  have  passed  into  other  hands  by  fraud. 

If  by  labor,  however,  is  meant  mere  manual 
labor  and  not  mental  labor,  nor  past  labor, 
stored  up  (capital),  then  the  first  proposition 
is  false,  and  so  is  the  second. 

If  a  number  of  skilled  workmen  and  un- 
skilled laborers  were  to  make  brick,  burn 
lime,  dig,  saw,  cut  up  trees  into  timber  and 
lumber,  and  build  a  house,  it  would  be  their 
property ;  they  could  live  in  it  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  under  the  laws  of  society. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  house  is  built  by 
those  same  workmen  and  laborers  for  an- 
other person,  with  the  help  of  an  architect 
who  designs  it,  and  under  the  direction  and 
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management  of  a  contractor,  master  work- 
man, or  boss,  it  is  clear  that  it  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  joint  efforts  of  all  these  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  all  share  it  as  joint  prop- 
erty. If  after  the  house  is  finished  the  ar- 
chitect, the  boss,  and  the  workmen  sell  to 
the  person  for  whom  the  house  has  been 
built,  who  initiated  the  whole  enterprise,  con- 
ceived the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this 
house,  and  selected  the  men  who  were  to  as- 
sist in  building  it,  for  certain  predetermined 
sums  of  money  to  be  paid  when  the  house 
was  done,  in  return  for  the  services  they  have 
rendered  in  building  this  house,  or  if  the 
money  is  paid  to  them  from  time  to  time 
while  they  are  building  the  house,  then  they 
have  undoubtedly  parted  with  all  their  rights 
and  title  to  the  house,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
owner  forever  thereafter,  and  they  cannot 
pretend  ten  years  afterwards  that  their  labor 
has  created  this  house,  and  hence  they  have 
a  right  in  a  share  or  the  whole  of  it. 

All  this  is  not  new  to  workingmen.  Hence 
when  afterwards  they  claim  a  share  in  this 
house,  in  fact  in  all  houses,  and  in  all  wealth, 
they  advance  the  supplementary  plea  that 
they  have  not  been  paid  in  full. 

It  must  be  so,  they  say,  or  else  how  did  it 
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happen  that  this  owner  of  the  house  is  in 
possession  of  it,  and  has  wealth  while  they 
have  none. 

The  intelligent  reader  does  not  need  the 
explanation  that  the  owner's  title  to  the 
house  is  based  upon  labor  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  building  of  the  house  itself ; 
labor  performed  by  the  owner  himself  in  the 
past,  and  stored  up  as  savings  against  the 
day  when  it  should  be  wanted  to  build  a 
house. 

But  let  me  suggest  that  perhaps  the  capital 
invested  in  this  house  does  not  in  fact  belong 
to  the  owner  at  all.  It  may  be  capital  bor- 
rowed of  a  savings  bank,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  savings  (the  stored-up  labor)  of  the 
very  workmen  who  built  the  house ;  and  some 
day  perhaps  this  house  may  be  sold  under 
foreclosure  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  these 
workmen,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  may 
lose  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  investment. 

There  is  not  a  vestige  of  truth  in  the  ac- 
cusation that  the  owner  of  the  house  has 
enriched  himself  by  underpaying  the  labor 
employed  in  building  it,  nor  has  the  contrac- 
tor done  so. 

How  do  I  know  that  they  have  not?  I 
know  it,  because  trade  competition  does  not 
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admit  of  such  a  proceeding.  Merchants, 
bankers,  brokers,  contractors,  bosses,  cannot 
get  rich  by  charging  extravagant  profits; 
quite  the  contrary.  You  will  find  that  those 
who  do  get  rich  are  content  writh  minimum 
profits,  but  bend  their  energies  to  extending 
their  trade,  so  as  to  benefit  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people,  or  employ  the  largest  number 
of  workmen. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
however,  that  capital  means  to  oppress  labor, 
to  cheat  it  out  of  its  just  reward ;  that  bosses 
and  manufacturers  make  profits  in  excess  of 
what  would  seem  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  services.  What  does  the  socialist  pro- 
pose to  do  with  them  ?  In  the  present  state 
of  society,  and  under  the  laws  of  trade,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  kill  them,  nor  to  confiscate 
their  property.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  put 
them  under  the  pressure  of  competition.  If 
the  business  is  so  very  lucrative,  opposition 
to  it  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  thirteen 
hundred  boss  builders,  the  best  of  whom  work 
for  a  commission  of  seven  per  cent.,  paying 
their  own  expenses  and  furnishing  their  own 
capital.  If  to-morrow  some  one  should  start 
a  building  business  which  contained  within 
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itself  the  promise  of  doing  as  good  work  as 
is  done  by  the  best  of  these  builders,  for  a 
commission  of  six  per  cent.,  it  would  com- 
mand all  the  work  it  wants.  Such  a  business 
could  be  carried  on  with  a  capital  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

There  are  skilled  workmen  and  laborers  in 
the  city  who  have  saved  money,  deposited  in 
various  saving  banks,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  more  than  one  hundred  times  that 
capital. 

"What  is  to  prevent  them  from  investing  a 
part  of  their  earnings,  now  bearing  interest 
at  less  than  four  per  cent.,  in  a  co-operative 
building  business  promising  a  return  of  six 
per  cent.  ? 

The  right  of  incorporation,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  enriching  those  we  condescend 
to  envy,  can  be  used  as  a  means  to  control 
acquisition  to  a  just  minimum,  in  case  that 
minimum  has  not  been  reached  already.  But 
to  be  successful  in  co-operative  work  we  must 
abandon  some  of  our  Trades-Union  prejudices, 
we  must  realize  that  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out serious  sacrifices  on  our  part.  When  we 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  rich  boss  or 
contractor,  he  is  already  in  a  condition  of  com- 
parative affluence,  and  we  see  nothing  of  the 
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hard  work,  rigid  economy,  and  self-denial 
which  have  placed  him  in  that  position.  To 
attain  to  the  same  success  we  must  practise 
the  same  self-denial,  and  work  as  industrious- 
ly as  he  did.  "We  must  not  attempt  in  a  co- 
operative shop  to  employ  a  boss  on  mere 
wages,  we  must  give  him  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  concern,  or  else  there  will  be 
no  inducement  for  extra  exertion. 

This  will  remind  you,  perhaps,  that  the 
workingman  should  have  an  interest  in  the 
result  of  his  labor  wherever  employed.  So 
h3  should.  The  reason  why  he  has  not  such 
an  interest  is  because  the  workman  discounts 
all  right  and  title  to  contingent  profits  by 
demanding  his  wages  in  cash  every  pay  day. 
If  workmen  were  content  to  leave  a  balance 
to  cover  possible  losses,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
master- workmen  would  willingly  grant  them 
a  share  in  the  profits.  In  an  enterprise  where 
operatives  are  not  paid  off  until  it  is  wound 
up,  such  as  whaling,  sealing,  and  other  naval 
undertakings,  it  has  been  the  common  prac- 
tice to  give  all  seamen,  down  to  the  cabin 
boy,  a  share  in  the  profits  realized,  a  "  lay " 
as  it  is  called. 

The  process  of  increasing  wages  by  coercive 
measures,  even  when   successful,  does  not 
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necessarily  always  decrease  the  profits  of  the 
boss.  He  charges  his  commission  upon  the 
increased  wages.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the 
law :  "  The  sum  of  all  production  is  the  re- 
ward of  labor."  Hence  the  problem  to  get 
our  share  of  this  production.  Now,  if  we 
think  our  share  too  small,  it  cannot  be  made 
larger  unless  the  share  of  some  one  else  is 
reduced  at  the  same  time. 

An  increase  of  the  wages  of  all  labor  can- 
not increase  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
wages,  no  matter  what  its  magnitude,  but  a 
decrease  of  the  profits  of  bosses  wrould  do  so. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  co-operative  shops,  the 
only  means  to  accomplish  such  a  decrease, 
the  only  means  to  determine  whether  the 
profits  of  bosses  can  or  ought  to  be  reduced. 
It  is  just  possible  that  labor  interests  demand 
an  increase  of  the  profits  of  bosses,  if  by  such 
an  increase  greater  intelligence  in  the  boss 
can  be  secured,  for  the  good  reason  that  in- 
telligence in  management  determines  the 
magnitude  of  the  result  of  a  given  quantity 
of  labor.  The  greater  the  result,  the  greater 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages. 

The  views  of  Socialists  regarding  the  own- 
ership of  real  property  are  vague,  contra- 
dictory, and  impracticable.    A  conscientious 
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consideration  of  them  leads  to  but  one  con- 
clusion, that  Socialists  would  like  to  establish 
the  principle  that  labor  alone  confers  title  to 
anything,  and  that  all  things  which  are  not 
the  production  of  labor  (meaning  the  produc- 
tions of  nature)  are  common  property.  Land 
is  held  to  be  one  of  those  productions  of  nat- 
ure, and  writers  on  Socialism  compare  it  to 
air  and  water,  as  free  to  all  and  without 
value.  Civilized  communities  recognize  con- 
quest, discovery,  possession,  and  purchase  as 
foundations  of  ownership,  but  not  labor,  un- 
less purchase  money  is  accepted  as  being 
the  result  of  labor,  and  then  the  labor  is  dis- 
connected from  the  land  purchased,  and  does 
not  explain  the  title  of  the  seller. 

Doubtless  in  a  primitive  state  of  society, 
more  especially  among  nomadic  tribes,  land 
is  not  property.  It  is  free  to  all,  and  those 
who  use  it  are  possessed  of  it  only  during  such 
use.  The  moment  its  use  is  relinquished  any 
one  may  take  possession  of  it.  But  even  in 
this  temporary  ownership  a  prior  right  of 
possession  must  be  recognized.  No  man 
can  dispossess  an  occupant,  and,  if  he  could, 
it  would  constitute  title  by  conquest. 

Title  by  labor  in  the  abstract  is  impossible, 
because  no  man  can  make  land.     But  labor 
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can  be  applied  to  land  and  become  insepara- 
ble from  it,  either  by  building  a  permanent 
structure  (something  more  than  a  tent),  by 
enclosing  it  with  a  fence,  by  tillage  which 
creates  agricultural  improvement,  by  build- 
ing roads  to  it,  by  regulating  water-courses, 
by  systems  of  irrigation  and  drainage. 

If  a  man  take  possession  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  house  upon  it,  or  of 
raising  agricultural  produce,  or  enclosing  it 
to  mow  grass  or  to  keep  cattle  upon  it,  the 
land  so  taken  becomes  connected  with  labor 
spent  upon  it,  and  this  labor  creates  a  title  to 
itself,  which  cannot  be  maintained  without  a 
title  to  the  land.  The  laborer  may  abandon 
the  house,  he  may  cease  to  farm  the  land, 
still  the  labor  spent  upon  the  land  remains 
his  property,  to  hold  until  needed,  to  lease  to 
some  other  person,  or  to  sell. 

More  than  this,  bare  land  brings  no  revenue 
without  the  application  of  some  labor. 

It  would  not  further  the  labor  interest  of 
this  country  to  review  the  history  of  landed 
property  abroad.  In  this  country  the  fee  of 
all  lands  vested  originally  in  the  crowns  of  the 
countries  which  first  discovered  it,  by  virtue 
of  the  labor  involved  in  rigging  out  and  man- 
ning vessels  of  discovery ;  and  reverted  ul- 
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timately  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  Socialists  of  our  day,  the 
United  States  should  have  held  the  land  and 
let  those  use  it  who  wished  to  do  so,  with  the 
understanding  that  when  they  had  no  further 
use  for  it,  it  should  become  the  property  of 
the  state  again  to  be  used  by  others.  In 
that  case  the  first  settlers,  having  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  land  by  reason  of  improve- 
ments made  by  their  labor,  would  have  to  be 
compensated  for  this  labor  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  amount  of  this  compensation 
should  have  been  charged  in  the  shape  of 
purchase  money  to  the  second  settler.  If 
the  land  was  not  immediately  occupied  again, 
the  improvements  would  prove  a  total  loss 
to  the  government,  as  no  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  them  when  destroyed  by  the 
working  of  nature. 

The  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  course  actually  pursued.  The 
State  parted  with  the  fee  of  the  land  for  a 
small  compensation  ($1.25  per  acre),  and  left 
its  management  forever  thereafter  in  the 
hands  of  the  settler,  who  charged  improve- 
ments to  the  next  purchaser.  Sturdy  axe- 
men went  from  one  farm  to  another,  clearing 
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off  the  timber,  and  thus  raising  its  market 
value  to  five  dollars  per  acre  in  the  course  of 
a  season  or  two.  They  occupied  the  land  and 
lived  upon  its  produce  until  a  new  settler, 
who  did  not  wish  to  undertake  the  hardships 
of  a  clearing,  purchased  their  farm  and  they 
thus  enjoy  the  full  proceeds  of  their  labor. 

With  the  right  of  pre-emption,  which  en- 
abled the  poorest  to  get  possession  of  land, 
improve  it,  and  realize  a  profit  without  any 
investment  in  the  way  of  purchase  money,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  desires  of  the  most  san- 
guine Socialist  are  here  realized. 

Yet  there  are  many  persons  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain  (as 
they  think),  in  a  social  revolution.  Every 
expression  of  opinion  by  respectable  thinkers 
on  the  rights  of  labor  is  eagerly  grasped  to 
establish  a  claim.  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  speaks 
of  an  unearned  increment  which  goes  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  real  property,  and  which 
is  due  to  labor.  If  I  understand  the  matter 
correctly  he  means  that  unproductive  land  is 
benefited  by  labor  expended  upon  it  or  upon 
adjacent  land.  When  a  person  has  purchased 
unproductive  land  at  a  low  price,  and  his 
neighbors  improve  their  unproductive  land 
by  building  habitations  upon  it  or  by  agri- 
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cultural  development,  his  land  appreciates  in 
value.  This  appreciation  of  value  is  due  to 
the  labor  expended  somewhere  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  is  not  paid  for  by  himself ;  hence 
he  acquires  exchangeable  value,  and  this  ac- 
quisition it  is  held  is  due  to  somebody's  labor. 
Or  in  case  the  owner  of  unimproved  land 
proceeds  to  build  upon  it,  or  to  work  it  as  a 
farm  to  make  the  land  productive,  it  is  urged 
that  the  labor  paid  for  by  him  results  in  an 
income  which  is  a  just  compensation  for  his 
outlay ;  while  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
comes  to  him  without  expenditure,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  result  of  the  laborer's  work,  for 
w^hich  the  laborer  has  not  been  paid.  This  I 
imagine  is  the  meaning  of  the  increment  of 
value  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mill  and  repeated  by 
many  who  defend  the  rights  of  labor.  Let 
us  see  how  labor  is  affected  by  the  process. 
A  owns  a  piece  of  land  which  costs  him  five 
thousand  dollars.  He  builds  a  tenement  upon 
it  which  costs  ten  thousand  dollars.  His  land 
appreciates  in  value  thereby  and  becomes 
worth  six  thousand  dollars.  He  lets  the  tene- 
ment to  laborers  and  demands  a  rental  upon 
a  total  value  of  land  and  building  of  sixteen 
thousand  dollars,  while  in  fact  his  outlay  is  but 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.    Labor,  therefore,  it 
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may  be  argued,  loses  one  thousand  dollars  by 
paying  an  interest  upon  that  amount. 

If  the  laborers  themselves  had  bought  the 
land  and  built  the  tenement  and  lived  in  it, 
their  rent  would  doubtless  be  lessened  by  the 
interest  upon  one  thousand  dollars,  but  they 
would  have  assumed  the  outlay  of  capital  to 
pay  for  the  land,  the  loss  of  interest  upon  it 
while  unproductive,  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  the  risk  that  the  land  purchased  might 
ultimately  prove  an  undesirable  site  for  a 
tenement.  The  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  land  by  one  thousand  dollars  is  payment 
for  this  outlay  and  risk,  and  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  labor.  If  the  owner  of 
the  land  had  erred  in  assuming  the  prospect- 
ive value  of  the  property,  his  land  would  be 
valueless  and  the  original  investment  would 
prove  a  partial  or  total  loss.  Could  this  loss 
be  charged  to  labor?  Millions  of  acres  of 
land  are  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  from 
which  the  owners  hoped  to  realize  a  fortune, 
simply  because  this  hope  was  not  based  upon 
proper  premises  and  the  land  proved  so  worth- 
less that  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  possession 
of  it  by  paying  the  taxes  for  a  term  of  years. 

More  than  this,  when  labor  consented  to 
build  the  house  or  work  the  farm,  all  the 
10 
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benefits  arising  from  it  to  the  owner  were 
well  understood,  and  the  price  of  the  labor  ar- 
ranged accordingly,  and  by  accepting  wages 
labor  relinquished  all  contingent  interest  in 
the  ultimate  profits  of  the  owner.  If  this 
were  not  so  then  labor  could  be  held  respon- 
sible for  part  of  loss  remaining  to  the  owner 
subsequent  to  the  improvement.  Perhaps  the 
tenement  built  upon  the  land  is  not  let,  or  is 
only  partially  let  for  a  term  of  years.  Can  the 
labor  expended  upon  building  it  be  charged 
with  part  of  this  loss  ?  and  if  not,  has  not  la- 
bor accepted  its  full  share  in  the  enterprise 
in  receiving  the  wages  agreed  upon.  The 
presumption  that  it  has  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  in  building  up  new  settlements 
wages  are  invariably  high. 

We  may  illustrate  this  question  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  to  commodities  in- 
stead of  land. 

A  exports  iron  to  an  island  where  he  im- 
agines it  will  find  a  market,  but  while  the 
natives  use  iron  manufactures  they  have  no 
use  for  unmanufactured  iron,  having  no  skilled 
smith  to  work  it.  After  the  iron  has  been 
stored  on  the  island  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  smith  B  finds  his  way  there.  B  buys  a 
small  quantity  of  A's  iron,  manufactures  it, 
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and  sells  it  at  large  prices.  Upon  this  A 
raises  the  price  of  his  iron,  and  sells  the 
whole  of  it  finally  at  double  its  original 
value.  Can  it  be  said  that  his  profit  con- 
stitutes an  unearned  increment  due  to  B's  la- 
bor ?  B  has  sold  his  labor  product  at  twice 
its  value,  counting  the  cost  of  the  iron  and 
his  current  wages.  B  also  makes  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Is  this  an  unearned  incre- 
ment of  A's  enterprise  ?     Certainly  not. 

The  right  to  labor  is  another  claim  of  So- 
cialism which  deserves  a  brief  consideration 
here,  although  the  claim  to  labor  has  not  as 
yet  made  itself  felt  in  this  country.  The 
argument  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  All  men 
have  a  right  to  the  soil,  and  if  every  man 
could  get  access  to  the  soil  he  could  make  a 
living  by  agriculture.  The  land  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  individuals  according  to 
laws  framed  by  society.  Society  has  given, 
or  has  permitted  to  be  given,  the  land  to 
some,  and  withholds  it,  or  permits  it  to  be 
withheld,  from  others,  hence  society  owes  to 
the  others  the  duty  of  supplying  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  labor  and  earn  a  living. 

The  discussion  of  abstract  rights  is  unprof- 
itable in  the  face  of  natural  forces.  Nature 
has  given  us  physical  and  mental  powers 
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which  so  far  have  regulated  all  interests,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  all 
arguments  on  natural  rights.  I  presume  it 
will  be  safe  to  assert  that  rights  which  can- 
not be  enforced  are  practically  not  worthy 
of  being  asserted.  It  is  repugnant  to  those 
who  are  mentally  w^eak  to  recognize  and  re- 
spect mental  superiority.  Yet  the  mental 
superiority  of  society  has  done  more  to  sus- 
tain those  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
inferior  than  could  have  been  done  by  their 
individual  efforts. 

If  all  the  land  contained  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  were  to-day  taken  from  its 
owners  and  delivered  over  to  whoever  shall 
choose  to  take  it,  the  food  raised  upon  it 
would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  then,  as  now,  would  have  to  live 
by  supplying  other  nations  with  manufact- 
ures. Surely  the  Englishman,  the  Irishman, 
and  the  Scotchman  cannot  say  to  society  or 
to  the  British  government,  I  have  a  right  to 
land,  give  it  to  me.  You  have  given  it  to 
others  in  quantities  greater  than  their  need, 
and  withhold  it  from  me,  and  I  now  want 
my  land  or  employment  at  some  sort  of  labor 
at  your  hands. 
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The  British  government  would  answer 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  claim. 
Land  enough  for  all  to  live  upon  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  as  no  man  can  claim  what  does  not 
exist,  the  alternative  claim  to  labor  falls  to 
the  ground  also. 

Besides,  even  if  the  individual  be  possessed 
of  a  right  to  the  ownership  or  use  of  land,  it 
cannot  be  a  right  to  any  land  he  may  choose 
to  select,  while  perhaps  it  may  be  a  right  to 
land  which  is  as  yet  unoccupied ;  and  while 
millions  of  acres  in  America,  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand  are  waiting  to  be  worked,  a  right  to 
labor  is  void  by  its  own  argument,  until  all 
land  is  under  cultivation. 

Society  by  its  management  maintains  more 
people  to  the  square  mile  than  have  been 
maintained  heretofore,  and  the  thirty  mill- 
ions of  British  subjects  live  better  to-day 
than  twenty  millions  did  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Even  the  men  sustained  by  charity  in 
workhouses,  almshouses,  and  hospitals  live 
better  to-day  than  skilled  workmen  did  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  the  protection  extended  to  the 
physically  and  mentally  weak  been  as  effect- 
ive and  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.     Yet  labor  asks  society  to  furnish  it 
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employment  whenever  it  cannot  attain  it  by 
its  own  efforts.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  individual  enterprise  rejects  our 
services  either  because  in  its  opinion  they 
cannot  be  usefully  applied,  or  because  they 
are  feeble  and  inefficient.  Hence  we  appeal 
from  individual  enterprise  to  society,  or,  rath- 
er, to  its  government. 

Now  government  is  not  as  competent  as 
individual  enterprise  to  determine  questions 
of  mercantile  supply  and  demand,  or  of  the 
ability  of  individual  workingmen.  If  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  find  employment  for 
certain  labor,  it  is  because  its  productions 
cannot  be  sold  for  remunerative  prices,  or, 
perhaps,  at  all.  They  are  not  in  demand,  not 
needed.  If  this  is  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
how  can  government  employ  the  same  labor? 
It  could  be  done  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
laborer  needs  support.  He  prefers  to  labor 
for  this  support  instead  of  accepting  charity. 
But  then  it  would  be  cheaper  to  support  him 
in  idleness,  or  use  his  physical  power  to  labor 
in  some  direction  other  than  that  of  his  craft. 

"When  labor  is  idle,  it  shows  that  its  efforts 
are  not  needed  for  the  time  being,  perhaps 
never  in  the  future,  or  they  may  not  be  needed 
in  the  form  offered.     Shoemakers  may  be 
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slack  of  work  temporarily,  or  the  invention 
of  a  machine  may  reduce  the  number  of  shoe- 
makers needed  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  if 
there  be  no  increase  of  population,  perhaps 
forever.  These  shoemakers  must  become  ob- 
jects of  charity,  or  resort  to  some  other  occu- 
pation in  which  for  a  time  they  cannot  earn 
full  wages. 

The  claim  to  labor,  if  it  exists  at  all,  means 
merely  a  claim  to  support  and  employment 
in  anything  whatever  at  reduced  pay.  In 
fact  there  is  no  claim  to  labor,  it  is  a  claim  to 
charity,  with  a  promise  of  a  partial  return  in 
the  way  of  some  sort  of  labor.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  state  that  most  civilized  communities 
have  assumed  obligations  of  charity,  but  do 
not  admit  claims  to  it  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  And  why  ? 
asks  the  Socialist.  Why  not  give  labor  to 
those  who  ask  it  and  pay  them  their  full 
wages,  whether  the  produce  of  their  labor  is 
wanted  or  not  ?  The  State  has  money  enough 
to  do  it.  Why  degrade  workingmen  into 
paupers  ? 

Society  does  not  degrade  these  working- 
men  by  offering  them  its  charity.  They  are 
paupers  already,  and  no  amount  of  sentiment 
can  change  this  fact.    Nor  need  we  working- 
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men  resent  it,  for  such  paupers  exist  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Remember  the  indigent  au- 
thors, starving  inventors,  unemployed  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  artists,  and  let  us  learn 
a  lesson  from  them.  They  do  not  ask  the 
state  to  employ  them  as  a  matter  of  right, 
nor  to  give  them  support  in  the  way  of  charity 
either.  They  struggle  on  and  help  them- 
selves. Biographies  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  professional  men,  authors,  and  artists 
reveal  exhausting  struggles,  which  cover  long 
periods  of  their  early  lives. 

But  all  this  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
but  of  pure  reason.  As  Professor  Sumner 
says,  government,  society,  has  no  means  oth- 
er than  what  is  contributed  by  the  citizen. 
"When  we  speak  of  what  government  is  to  do 
for  a  class,  he  says  it  means  what  All  of  us 
are  to  do  for  Some  of  us,  and  then  Some  of 
us  become  a  privileged  class.  Surely  Social- 
ism cannot  be  in  favor  of  class  privileges  ? 
More  than  this,  all  of  us  in  this  case  means 
the  strong,  and  some  of  us,  the  weak,  to 
say  that  the  strong  must  do  for  the  weak, 
means  also  that  the  strong  must  deprive 
themselves  of  what  they  need.  This  is  re- 
versing the  order  of  nature.  It  is  suppress- 
ing the  strong  and  fostering  the  weak. 
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And  why  not  ?  asks  the  Socialist  (who,  by 
the  way,  is  not  an  impartial  judge,  because  he 
belongs  to  the  weak).  Because  such  a  course 
defeats  its  own  ends  by  exterminating  the 
strong,  deteriorating  the  race,  and  thus  de- 
stroying the  only  power  from  which  help 
can  come. 

The  state  cannot  be  a  source  of  charity. 
It  cannot  compel  one  citizen  to  give  to  an- 
other charity ;  for  charity,  as  the  word  implies, 
is  and  must  always  be  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  individual.  Socialism  confounds  swagger 
with  proper  pride  of  independence.  It  de- 
mands as  a  right  what  the  present  century 
lavishly  bestows  upon  its  adherents  as  a  con- 
cession. If  Socialism  should  succeed  for  a 
time,  it  would  lower  the  material  condition 
of  its  followers  far  below  its  present  standard, 
and  deprive  the  charitable  of  the  means  to 
help  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT. 

"We  cannot  all  be  rich  any  more  than  we 
can  all  be  generals,  bishops,  or  presidents. 
To  enjoy  either  of  these  positions  we  need 
an  admiring  crowd,  and  if  we  were  all  rich 
where  is  the  crowd  to  come  from  ?  Besides, 
if  we  were  all  rich,  we  should  still  have  to 
work  as  much  as  we  do  now.  If  we  did  not 
we  could  buy  nothing  with  our  riches.  "What 
we  really  want  is  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
ranks  of  producers,  so  as  to  get  as  much  of 
the  world's  goods  as  we  put  into  the  pile,  and 
to  let  no  one  get  the  better  of  us  by  getting 
more  than  he  puts  in.  To  enjoy  what  we 
get  as  much  as  any  other  man,  to  protect 
others  and  defend  ourselves  in  their  and  our 
rights,  to  interfere  with  no  man's  business  as 
long  as  he  is  doing  what  he  has  a  right  to  do 
according  to  any  law  or  compact  which  we 
would  not  abrogate  because  of  the  protection 
it  affords  to  us. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  stop  pleading  pov- 
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erty.  It  is  disgraceful  to  be  poor  (except  by 
unavoidable  misfortune,  and  those  who  are 
unfortunate  we  will  take  care  of).  As  to  the 
bulk  of  us,  we  are  not  poor  by  any  means ; 
we  constitute  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  our 
condition  of  wealth  is  the  standard  of  that 
of  the  nation. 

If  we  find  any  one  to  be  disgracefully  rich, 
we  are  not  going  to  growl  or  whine  over  it. 
We  will  calmly  investigate  the  matter,  and 
if  his  riches  are  acquired  by  fraud  or  crime 
we  will  try  him  and  confiscate  his  wealth,  if 
the  law  so  directs.  If  his  riches  are  acquired 
by  reason  of  injudicious  laws,  we  shall  have 
to  admit  that  we  have  been  very  careless  in 
this  matter,  and  if  the  truth  were  known  are 
ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil.  In  that 
case  we  will  repeal  the  laws  that  the  evil 
may  not  continue.  If  he  has  got  rich  by  fair 
means,  if  he  has  benefited  society  to  the  ex- 
tent of  all  he  is  worth,  if  he  has  put  into  the 
pile  all  he  has  taken  out  of  it,  we  will  cheer 
him,  because  we  love  fair  play  and  admire 
ability  and  industry,  and  then  we  will  go 
ourselves  and  do  likewise.  We  will  make 
ourselves  useful  to  mankind,  and  if  any  one 
stops  us  we  will  knock  him  down. 

As  I  shall  have  no  other  opportunity  to  do 
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so,  I  will  here  say  another  word  or  two  about 
the  rich  man.  Not  that  the  subject  is  so 
very  attractive  to  me,  but  I  see  that  it  is  to 
you. 

Wealth  serves  as  a  passport  to  society.  A 
rich  man  is  believed  to  possess  merits  that 
have  made  him  rich,  or  if  his  wealth  is  in- 
herited, a  certain  breeding  and  education 
which  make  him  an  acceptable  associate. 
The  majority  of  rich  men  fully  answer  this 
description ;  they  are  well-informed,  shrewd, 
just,  and  polite,  prompt  in  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements, and  generous  in  their  dealings. 
Those  who  form  the  exception  to  this  rule 
drop  out  of  society  very  soon,  are  doomed  to 
an  inevitable  isolation,  and  live  and  trade 
under  a  surveillance  of  universal  suspicion. 
They  are  the  butt  of  the  press  and  the  vic- 
tims of  sharp  lawyers  and  politicians.  Their 
number,  fortunately  for  society,  is  very  small, 
they  crop  up  during  financial  revulsions  and 
go  down  in  the  same  way.  Few  retain  their 
wealth  long  enough  to  transmit  it  to  their 
children,  and  those  who  do  often  fail  to  ac- 
company it  with  a  sound  education.  Hence, 
in  two  or  three  generations  this  wealth  re- 
verts to  the  people. 

I  think  we  workingmen  are  apt  to  over- 
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rate  the  number  of  rich  persons.  An  eminent 
and  prosperous  dry -goods  man  told  me  once 
that  but  four  per  cent,  of  merchants  go 
through  life  without  bankruptcy.  This  means 
that  ninety-six  in  a  hundred  are  worth  less 
than  nothing  at  some  time  of  their  career. 
Smart-looking  professional  men,  well  dressed, 
and  apparently  living  well,  are  maintaining 
years  of  existence  on  an  income  less  than 
half  our  current  wrages.  Merchants  and 
bank-clerks,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
live  on  salaries  less  than  the  pay  of  common 
laborers,  and  while  a  few  eminent  divines  in 
the  great  cities  are  sufficiently  well  paid  to 
live  comfortably,  if  their  f amilies  are  not  too 
large  (which  they  generally  are),  the  aver- 
age yearly  income  of  the  country  clergy 
does  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars.  Law- 
yers, doctors,  architects,  and  other  artists 
pass  through  a  long-continued  probation  some- 
times exceeding  ten  years,  acquiring  a  prac- 
tice on  sums  of  money  below  the  pay  of  an 
apprentice  or  laborer. 

More  than  this,  when  all  these  well-dressed 
people  brush  by  us  in  the  rush  of  business 
we  imagine  that  they  are  proud,  and  deem 
themselves  superior  to  us,  and  we  hate  them 
for  it.     Now  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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The  true  gentleman,  rich  or  poor,  has  an  at 
fection  for  the  workingman,  an  admiration 
for  his  straightforward  mental  processes,  for 
the  intelligence  involved  in  his  handicraft.  I 
consider  that  it  needs  more  reasoning  power 
and  skill  to  do  a  good  piece  of  carpenter 
work  or  stone-cutting  than  is  required  to  be 
the  average  dry-goods  man,  banker,  or  bro- 
ker, and  most  men  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
"Where  we  are  deficient  is  in  general  educa- 
tion, in  ready  speech,  in  a  knowledge  of 
current  events,  which  is  acquired  only  by 
association  with  all  classes.  It  is  not  that  the 
workman  knows  less  than  the  average  mer- 
cantile man ;  not  at  all ;  he  knows  more  in 
fact,  but  his  knowledge  is  not  of  the  same 
kind,  it  is  not  the  knowledge  which  facilitates 
small  talk. 

Society  admits  a  man  for  what  he  appears 
to  be.  It  permits  his  presence  during  a  pe- 
riod of  probation,  if  he  behaves  himself, 
whether  he  be  possessed  of  merit  or  not.  If 
it  is  finally  perceived  that  he  has  no  claim  to 
the  position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself 
he  is  treated  with  indifference,  and  ends  h  r 
withdrawing  from  a  place  he  cannot  fill. 
This  is  the  fate  of  many  a  rich  man  as  well 
of  those  who  are  poor,  with  this  difference, 
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that  the  rich  man  always  retains  a  few  fol- 
lowers who  hope  to  be  benefited  by  his 
wealth.  There  is  no  class  distinction  in  this 
country,  but  society  makes  a  difference  be- 
tween those  who  appear  well  and  those  who 
do  not.  If  you  wish  to  be  welcomed  by  so- 
ciety, without  conforming  to  its  usages,  you 
must  be  a  great  man  to  start  with.  If  you 
are  not,  there  are  but  two  ways  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  one  is  to  conform  to  society  as  it 
is,  the  other  is  to  form  a  society  of  your  own, 
which  shall  fairly  compete  with  it. 

Kow  permit  me  to  say  in  all  kindness  that 
we  American  workmen  are,  socially  speaking, 
the  most  doleful  creatures  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  illogical  at  the  same  time.  We  wear 
the  fashionable  French  garb  to  show  that  we 
are  as  good  as  any  one  else,  and  we  wear  it 
badly  because,  in  fact,  we  have  a  contempt 
for  it.  We  keep  aloof  from  general  society 
because  we  fear  an  indifferent  reception,  yet 
we  do  nothing  to  secure  cordiality.  We  will 
not  do  as  others  do,  because  we  are  too  proud 
to  submit  to  dictation.  We  do  not  do  what 
i  pleasing  to  ourselves,  because  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  class  for 
fear  that  such  a  class  may  be  deemed  inferior. 

The  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  is,  that 
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workingmen  abroad  have  up  to  this  time  con- 
stituted a  separate  class  of  society.  In  this 
country  we  practically  continue  to  do  so,  but 
without  restriction  to  the  individual.  The 
individual  workingman  may  step  out  of  his 
ranks  and  enter  any  association  devoted  to 
amusement,  science,  ph3Tsical  exercise,  or 
fashion ;  but  the  moment  he  does  so  we  re- 
pudiate him  as  no  longer  one  of  ourselves. 
We  are  less  tolerant  than  the  class  apparent- 
ly above  us,  and,  what  is  worse,  we  take  no 
steps  to  form  a  society  of  our  own.  Socially 
speaking  we  are  hermits,  without  being  de- 
voted to  any  cause.  We  have  no  place  of 
amusement  better  than  the  bar-room ;  no  in- 
tellectual resources  excepting  those  provided 
for  us  by  the  generosity  of  our  employers, 
or  the  benevolence  of  public-spirited  citizens 
like  Peter  Cooper. 

I  am  ashamed  to  ask  what  the  Labor 
Unions  in  this  country  have  done  for  the  in- 
struction, rational  amusement,  and  elevating 
social  intercourse  of  the  workingman  ?  And 
I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  with  strikes  and 
boycotting  much  has  been  done  to  brutalize 
him. 

If  our  Labor  Unions  are  to  be  remodelled, 
so  as  to  keep  us  from  useless  battles  with  our 
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employers  and  the  public,  and  to  do  real  ser- 
vice in  improving  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ingman,  we  must  begin  by  laying  down  the 
principles  upon  which  this  is  to  be  done.  Be- 
fore we  proceed  to  principles,  we  must  make 
out  a  bill  of  grievances  in  order  to  know  clear- 
ly the  conditions  we  wish  to  correct.  Such 
a  bill  will  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

1st.  There  are  some  men  much  richer  than 
we  are.  If  these  riches  fell  to  the  working- 
men,  say  in  the  form  of  more  wages,  we  could 
live  better. 

2d.  Our  bosses  make  too  much  money.  This 
money  ought  to  go  to  increasing  our  wages, 
and  they  ought  to  do  with  less. 

3d.  We  strongly  suspect  that  architects,  en- 
gineers, superintendents,  managers,  and  other 
directors  of  technical  work  are  paid  too 
much.  They  should  be  paid  less,  and  we 
should  be  paid  more. 

4th.  We  work  too  hard.  The  day's  work 
should  be  reduced  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
eight  hours,  and  Thursday  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoon should  be  devoted  to  recreation. 

5th.  We  think  the  cost  of  all  sorts  of  sup- 
plies much  too  high.  They  should  be  re- 
duced. 

6th.  There  are  now  too  many  apprentices  in 
11 
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many  trades.  This  should  be  stopped,  and 
thus  the  number  of  available  workingmen  be 
reduced.  This  would  raise  wages  and  main- 
tain them  at  a  high  standard. 

7th.  We  are  opposed  to  cheap  foreign 
labor.  Native  labor  we  intend  to  tolerate,  in 
those  who  belong  to  our  Union,  but  not  in 
others. 

8th.  "We  have  heretofore  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  the  distribution  of  of- 
fice. Lawyers,  soldiers,  merchants,  and  pro- 
fessional men  fill  our  legislative  halls  and 
bureaus. 

9th.  We  do  not  seem  to  amuse  ourselves  as 
much  as  other  people,  the  reason  probably  is 
that  we  have  not  enough  money;  we  must 
get  more. 

10th.  What  we  want  is  more  wages ;  but  it 
seems  that  every  one  is  opposed  to  our  get- 
ting more  wages.  What  we  want  is  fewer 
working  hours ;  this  also  is  opposed  by  every 
one.  The  fact  is,  this  is  a  fight  between  cap- 
ital and  labor.  If  capital  will  not  yield,  we 
will  refuse  to  labor  and  force  capital  to  terms. 

Now  let  us  examine  these  grievances,  and, 
if  possible,  lay  down  the  principles  of  action 
by  which  they  may  be  removed  or  abated. 
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1st.  (a.)  The  capital  of  the  rich,  to  bring  an 
interest,  must  be  invested  in  some  sort  of 
labor  and  is  practically  so  invested.  It  goes 
to  swell  the  number  of  laborers  employed. 
If  it  were  converted  to  an  increase  of  wages, 
the  number  of  w^orkingmen  now  employed 
with  this  capital  would  be  smaller ;  production 
therefore  would  be  reduced,  while  consump- 
tion continued  the  same  as  before.  The  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  laborers  still 
employed  at  advanced  wages  could  buy  no 
more  for  their  money  than  they  did  before, 
and  would  besides  have  to  support  the  unem- 
ployed. 

(h.)  If  man  could  not  get  rich  by  self-denial, 
extra  exertion,  or  ability,  he  would  abandon 
all  enterprise.  Ten  thousand  laborers  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  build  a  railroad,  a  canal, 
an  aqueduct,  or  a  series  of  ocean  steamers 
would  wait  in  vain.  No  one  could  be  found  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  done  would  be  by  co-operation  of 
the  ten  thousand  laborers,  and  they  would 
have  to  have  capital  enough  to  do  the  work 
and  wait  for  their  pay  until  the  undertaking 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  If  it 
proved  otherwise,  their  pay  would  be  lost. 

2d.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  that 
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the  profit  of  bosses,  including  interest  on 
their  capital  and  current  expenses,  does  not 
exceed  seven  per  cent.  It  has  been  stated 
as  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation, reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  sharp 
competition.  This,  however,  may  be  an  er- 
ror. Fortunately  it  is  in  our  power,  by  prac- 
tical experiment,  to  test  this  question  as  well 
as  the  one  raised  in  the  third  grievance, 
whether  the  pay  of  management  and  tech- 
nical supervision  is  not  too  large.  This  ex- 
periment is  nothing  else  than  co-operative 
enterprise. 

4th.  The  working  hours  of  labor  can  be 
reduced  on  two  conditions  only.  Either  the 
workingman  must  curtail  his  wants,  or  he 
must  invent  labor-saving  machines,  or  ac- 
quire a  high  degree  of  skill  to  supplement 
the  deficiency. 

5th.  The  cost  of  supplies  being  mainly  the 
cost  of  the  labor  expended  in  producing 
them,  a  reduction  of  their  cost  means  a  re- 
duction of  wages.  The  laboring  man,  how- 
ever, is  subjected  to  the  payment  of  exorb- 
itant profits  to  middlemen  and  to  retail 
dealers  when  he  buys  on  credit  and  on  a 
small  scale.  The  great  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish co-operative  stores  ought  to  be  an  in- 
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centive  to  trying  the  experiment  in  this 
country.  If  honestly  and  intelligently  man- 
aged, it  cannot  fail  of  good  results. 

6th.  To  reduce  the  number  of  apprentices 
means  to  reduce  in  the  near  future  the  num- 
ber of  skilled  workmen,  in  the  hope  that 
such  a  reduction  will  effect  a  raise  of  wages. 
Could  this  process  be  confined  to  one  or  two 
trades  only,  the  result  might  prove  as  an- 
ticipated, and  the  skilled  workmen  of  these 
special  trades  might  experience  a  benefit, 
were  it  not  for  the  ready  influx  of  skilled 
workmen  from  abroad,  the  moment  they  are 
tempted  by  high  w^ages.  Leaving  this  out 
of  consideration,  however,  the  apprentices 
expelled  from  these  trades  would  resort  to 
others,  and  there  swell  the  number  of  skilled 
workmen  beyond  the  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices ;  or,  if  the  system  were  extended  to  all 
trades,  these  rejected  apprentices  would  go 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  crude  labor,  which  are 
already  filled  to  repletion. 

7th.  "With  the  constant  increase  of  rail- 
roads and  steam  navigation  all  over  the 
world,  our  international  relations  are  be- 
coming very  important,  and  local  interest 
in  the  same  proportion  less  so.  Commerce 
unites  all  men  into  one  state  as  it  were,  and 
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science,  literature,  art,  and  industrial  enter- 
prise have  long  ceased  in  their  acts,  theories, 
and  plans  to  recognize  the  artificial  limits 
of  states.  Labor  alone  is  clannish,  and  hates 
the  stronger,  or,  to  be  candid,  endeavors  to 
find  an  alien  in  every  competitor.  Most  of 
the  hoodlums  who  persecuted  the  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco  were  recently  imported 
foreigners,  who  came  into  the  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic  at  the  same  time  the  Celestials  en- 
tered from  the  Pacific,  though,  to  be  sure, 
they  were  Celts,  and  the  others  Mongols. 

8th.  When  the  late  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State  under  Lincoln,  found  that  Mr.  Gree- 
ly  of  the  Tribune  bore  him  a  grudge  for  not 
offering  him  a  public  office,  he  said  he  did 
not  think  that  he  desired  one.  He  himself 
would  rather  be  the  editor  of  the  Tribune 
than  hold  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  have  somewhat  the  same  feeling.  I 
would  rather  be  a  workingman  than  hold  any 
office  I  am  fitted  to  fill,  because  my  trade  will 
support  me  through  lif e,  and  public  office  is 
temporary.  And  as  for  abandoning  it  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  office-seekers  and  share 
their  precarious  condition,  I  would  not  think 
of  it.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
to  prevent  workingmen  from  entering  the 
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arena  of  politics.  Many  have  done  so,  and 
some  have  met  with  tolerable  success.  But 
our  education  does  not  fit  us  for  public  office, 
and  what  is  just  and  true  in  our  numerous 
grievances  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
we  prefer  to  vote  for  our  cronies  rather  than 
for  intelligent  men  to  represent  and  guard 
our  interests. 

9th.  It  is  very  true  that  the  workingman's 
life  in  this  country  is  sadly  monotonous.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  amuse  ourselves.  It  is 
a  thing  we  have  to  learn.  Let  us  learn  it. 
It  seems  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  gambling 
and  drinking  do  not  afford  the  amusement 
we  need.  Every  student  seeks  physical  ex- 
ercise for  recreation.  The  man  who  works 
with  his  hands  should  have  some  mental  ex- 
ercise for  the  same  purpose.  It  should  be  of 
a  threefold  character.  1st.  Scientific,  main- 
ly pertaining  to  our  trade.  2d.  Historical. 
(The  past  is  the  mirror  of  the  future.)  3d. 
Literary,  for  our  amusement.  We  should 
have  social  games,  and  a  place  to  enjoy  these 
in.  We  ought  to  have  reunions  to  which  we 
can  bring  our  wives  and  grown  children. 
"Why  do  not  our  Labor  Unions  think  of  these 
things  ? 

10th.  Demagogues  glory  in  a  battle  be- 
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tween  capital  and  labor.  They  are  willing 
to  represent  either  side.  We  workingmen 
must  abstain  from  following  this  example, 
and  must  not  be  misled  by  its  feeble  argu- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  w^e  also  belong  to 
the  capitalists  of  the  world.  Savings  banks 
and  life-insurance  companies  are  the  de- 
positories of  the  workingmen's  capital,  and 
the  sum  of  this  exceeds  the  available  capital 
of  the  rich.  The  man  whose  house  you  help 
to  build,  and  to  whom  you  look  up  as  a  rich 
capitalist,  is  building  it,  in  part  at  least,  with 
your  money,  which  has  been  loaned  to  him 
by  the  bank  in  which  you  deposit  it.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  battle  between  labor 
and  capital ;  and  if  it  were  true,  then  capital 
has  been  beaten  in  the  fight,  for  it  eagerly 
seeks  an  investment  at  three  per  cent.  If 
oppression  exists  between  labor  and  capital, 
labor  is  the  oppressor. 

"We  cannot  conquer  capital  by  a  refusal  to 
labor,  any  more  than  capital  can  conquer  us 
by  refusing  to  invest  in  labor.  A  strike  is  a 
legitimate  method  of  enforcing  the  rights  of 
labor,  but  it  is  neither  wise  nor  effective. 
Its  injurious  effects  far  outweigh  its  benefits, 
and  fall  upon  both  the  employer  and  the 
employed  with  equal  severity.     I  am  a  be- 
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liever  in  a  perpetual  strike,  as  I  told  you  in 
the  first  chapter,  and  in  the  next  chapter  I 
will  endeavor  to  show  you  how  to  carry 
it  on. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  MODEL    LABOR   UNION. 

Labor  Unions  are  intended  to  advance  la- 
bor interests  by  co-operation,  to  do  for  their 
members  by  united  effort  what  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves. 

Before  we  can  suggest  what  a  model  Labor 
Union  should  be  we  must  review  briefly  its 
aims,  motives,  and  methods  as  now  consti- 
tuted. 

Merchants,  bankers,  theologians,  doctors 
of  medicine,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  artists 
form  associations  to  advance  their  respective 
interests,  the  aims  of  which  are  confined  to 
the  better  development  of  the  intellectual 
culture  of  their  respective  members,  to  a  sys- 
tematic regulation  of  their  business  methods, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  code  of  etiquette 
which  prescribes  a  rational  and  just  treat- 
ment of  each  other  and  of  their  clients. 

It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  intelligent 
and  honest  practice  of  these  vocations  will  ul- 
timately lead  to  the  greatest  material  good  of 
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those  who  follow  them,  and  it  is  not  thought 
necessary,  as  a  general  thing,  to  agree  upon 
a  scale  of  compensation  to  be  exacted  for 
services  rendered  to  society. 

In  other  words,  the  various  professions  form 
associations  in  order  to  help  members  to 
greater  efficiency  in  serving  the  public,  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  that  greater  efficiency 
means  greater  demand  and  a  greater  reward 
for  their  services. 

The  Trades  Unions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  established  with  similar  motives.  They 
prescribed  terms  of  apprenticeship,  the 
amount  of  skill  which  entitled  the  appren- 
tice to  the  freedom  of  a  journeyman,  and 
the  masterpiece  which  stamped  the  journey- 
man as  a  master  workman. 

The  Labor  and  Trade  Unions  of  to-day  as- 
sume that  their  members  are  perfect  in  the 
performance  of  their  work,  that  they  do  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  earn  their  wages, 
in  fact  that  some  of  them  do  too  much,  that 
they  work  too  industriously  or  too  skilfully 
to  permit  inferior  men  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  that  they  work  too  many  hours  in  a 
day  and  too  many  days  in  a  week ;  in  fine, 
that  they  must  work  less  and  get  more  pay, 
and  if  their  employers  will  not  consent  to 
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this,  they  shall  not  work  at  all,  they  must 
strike.  They  seem  to  think  that  society  has 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  deny  to  labor  its 
just  compensation,  and  that  nothing  short  of 
a  similar  conspiracy  to  refuse  to  labor  will 
cure  the  imagined  wrong. 

They  forget  that  society  is  made  up  of 
themselves  mainly,  with  a  small  addition  of 
men  who  supply  the  brains  which  makes  their 
labor  efficient  and  marketable.  They  prefer 
to  believe  that  capital  is  at  the  bottom  of 
some  undefined  evil,  and  here  again  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  men  who  labor 
possess  the  largest  part  of  the  world's  cap- 
ital, and  that  the  competition  of  capitalists 
among  themselves  prevents  any  oppression 
of  labor  by  reason  of  the  very  love  of  gain 
which  in  others  they  condemn,  and  which 
in  themselves  they  make  the  sole  motive  of 
action.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  more 
wages  always  means  higher  prices  of  com- 
modities, and  that  all  they  can  possibly  get 
for  the  work  they  do  is  the  product  of  that 
work,  less  pay  for  technical  and  business  man- 
agement, and  no  more. 

They  do  not  establish  any  standard  of 
merit  in  candidates  for  membership  or  office. 
As  long  as  a  man  will  pay  his  dues  and  obey 
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the  dictates  of  Union  Committees  and  Walk- 
ing Delegates  when  they  order  a  strike,  a 
boycott,  or  an  assessment,  no  one  inquires 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  skilled  workman,  un- 
derstands his  trade,  or  is  of  moral  character 
and  sober  habits. 

Quite  the  contrary.  Officers  of  Trades  and 
Labor  Unions  are  almost  invariably  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  inferior  workmen,  while 
superior  men  in  the  respective  crafts,  though 
often  members  of  Unions,  but  rarely  attend 
Union  meetings,  and,  if  they  do,  abstain  from 
taking  part  in  the  debates. 

Master  workmen  are  not  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  Trade  Unions.  It  is  imagined  that 
their  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  work- 
ingmen,  that  their  counsel  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  that  the  intentions  of  Labor  Unions  must 
be  concealed  from  them  until  matured. 

The  acts  of  Labor  Unions,  moreover,  be- 
tray the  belief  that  the  interests  of  employ- 
ers of  labor  are  not  to  be  regarded,  that  there 
is  no  obligation,  moral  or  expedient,  to  con- 
sider them  in  connection  with  labor  interests. 
On  the  contrary,  the  necessities  of  master 
workmen  who  have  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  public  to  complete  certain  work  at 
a  given  time  are  often  seized  as  favorable 
opportunities  for  a  strike. 
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Workmen  who  are  not  members  of  a  Union 
are  ostracized.  Union  men  will  not  work  for 
master  workmen  who  employ  these,  nor  will 
they  work  on  any  building  or  in  any  shop 
where  non-Union  men  are  working  for  other 
master  workmen  whose  field  of  labor  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  their  own. 

Trade  Unions  use  their  facility  of  inter- 
rupting industry  to  dictate  terms  detrimental 
and  humiliating  to  their  employers,  they  ex- 
act fines  for  non-compliance  with  their  wish- 
es, prescribe  to  bosses  rules  of  conduct  which 
amount  to  tyranny,  and  seem  bent  upon  cre- 
ating an  impassable  breach  between  them- 
selves and  those  w^ho  direct  their  labor. 

The  ruling  prejudice  of  labor  may  be  found, 
however,  in  the  belief  that  their  employers 
and  technical  experts  are  too  well  paid. 
"Workingmen  admit  that  their  skill,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  crude  labor,  is  an  element 
in  their  claims  for  better  pay,  but  they  will 
not  grant  the  same  to  their  superiors  in  in- 
tellectual development,  certainly  not  to  the 
extent  to  which  society  seems  to  rate  that 
difference.  Nor  will  they  tolerate  that  supe- 
rior workmen  in  their  own  class  shall  receive 
a  larger  compensation  for  a  day's  work  than 
those  who  are  admitted  to  be  inferior. 
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Labor  Unions  have  elevated  these  preju- 
dices into  principles  and  motives  of  action. 

Labor  Unions  endeavor  to  create  corners 
in  labor.  There  is  not  enough  demand  for 
labor,  they  say,  let  us  reduce  the  daily  pro- 
duction, and  capital  must  employ  more  men 
to  do  its  work  and  pay  better  wages.  This 
means  that  hereafter  eleven  men  shall  do 
the  work  of  te^i,  and  wages  shall  be  raised 
ten  per  cent.  Commodities  thus  produced 
must  rise  twenty-one  per  cent,  above  former 
prices,  and  if  this  system  becomes  universal 
each  workman  will  purchase  eleven  per  cent, 
less  commodities  for  the  increased  wages  he 
now  receives  than  he  did  before  he  reduced 
his  daily  labor.  A  corner  in  labor  benefits 
no  one  if  its  effect  is  widespread  or  universal. 
If  limited  and  local  it  may  temporarily  be 
profitable  to  its  authors,  but  must  injure  labor 
as  a  whole  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  question  may  now  be  considered,  What 
ought  a  Labor  Union  to  do  to  benefit  labor 
and  laborers  by  increasing  their  supplies,  their 
savings,  and  their  enjoyment  of  life  ? 

What  the  workman  shall  get  for  his  labor 
depends  purely  upon  the  value  of  that  labor 
to  society,  always  provided  that  society  deals 
justly  by  him.     The  function  of  the  Labor 
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Union,  therefore,  is  to  help  the  laborer  to 
produce  much  work,  good  work,  and  the  sort 
of  work  which  is  useful  to  society,  and  then 
to  see  to  it  that  in  the  division  of  the  reward 
employers,  middlemen,  merchants,  bankers, 
and  capitalists  do  not  get  more  than  their 
just  share.  That  these  persons  accumulate 
wealth  is  not  in  itself  alone  a  proof  that  they 
have  received  more  than  their  share  of  labor 
profits,  any  more  than  it  is  a  proof  that  they 
have  not  received  enough  when  they  go  into 
bankruptcy,  as  a  large  number  of  them  do. 

To  help  the  workman  to  do  much  work 
Labor  Unions  must  not  stop  him  wThile  doing 
it,  not  even  on  the  plea  that  he  is  a  non-Union 
man.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  sinfulness 
or  brutality  of  the  act,  but  consider  it  from 
a  purely  Labor-Union  point  of  view.  When 
this  non-Union  man  is  thrown  out  of  work 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  society, 
and  if  prevented  from  earning  a  living  he 
becomes  a  burden  to  it. 

Labor  Unions  should  see  to  it  that  its 
members  produce  good  work.  This  can  be 
done  mainly  by  making  them  more  intelli- 
gent, by  imbuing  them  with  a  pride  in  and 
love  for  their  work,  by  opening  to  their 
minds  a  vista  of  progress  and  advancement, 
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by  preparing  them  to  become  master  work- 
men and  by  providing  them  with  the  mental 
recreation  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  mechanical  work  which  elevates 
the  mind  and  makes  men  self-reliant. 

Intelligent  workmen  should  know  a  little 
of  drawing,  of  mechanics,  of  modelling,  and 
it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  learn  something 
of  the  rudiments  of  science. 

Do  I  intend  to  make  schoolboys  of  grown 
men  ?  you  will  ask.  JSTo ;  I  intend  that  ev- 
ery Labor  Union  shall  have  a  select  library 
of  text -books,  that  it  shall  retain  lecturers 
w^ho  shall  come  among  the  men  say  twice 
a  week,  to  give  them  a  talk  on  theoretical 
matters  pertaining  to  their  trade,  where  it 
shall  be  the  privilege  of  every  man  to  ask 
questions  or  to  request  explanations.  Ke- 
peated  talks  of  this  kind  will  interest  the 
men,,  they  will  become  eager  to  learn  more, 
they  will  look  up  books  of  reference  for 
themselves,  they  will  take  notes,  they  will 
model  and  draw,  compute  quantities  of  mate- 
rials, acquire  some  knowledge  of  their  quality, 
will  get  an  idea  how  to  make  estimates  of 
cost  and  how  to  manage  works  as  foremen  or 
master  workmen.  After  a  while  they  will 
themselves  become  able  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
12 
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edge  of  the  Union  by  reading  papers  and  by 
discussion  of  trade  interests  pertaining  to 
the  work.  Workmen  so  trained  will  gain 
in  self-respect ;  they  will  cease  to  imagine 
themselves  poor  and  oppressed,  they  will  see 
that  the  world  is  open  to  them,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  attain  to  any  position  in  so- 
ciety, and,  if  that  is  an  object,  to  any  amount 
of  wealth. 

How  can  Labor  Unions  help  their  mem- 
bers to  do  the  sort  of  work  which  is  useful 
to  society  ?  The  sort  of  work  which  is  done 
by  workmen  is  determined  by  their  employ- 
ers and  technical  managers,  persons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Labor  Unions.  Yet  it  is 
important  that  this  work  shall  be  of  a  sort 
which  is  useful  to  society.  It  is  true  the 
workmen  get  their  pay  whether  their  work 
is  useful  or  not.  But  inasmuch  as  the  total 
production  is  reduced  by  useless  labor,  the 
cost  of  supplies  is  enhanced  thereby. 

Much  will  be  done,  no  doubt,  in  course  of 
time  by  Labor  Unions  in  educating  able 
managers  of  industries.  For  the  present 
bad  management  of  industrial  enterprises 
yields  only  to  competition. 

Labor  Unions,  to  be  effective,  therefore, 
should  maintain  co-operative  shops,  one  of 
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the  functions  of  which  it  would  be  to  sup- 
ply this  competition.  Co-operative  shops 
well  -  managed  would  also  show  by  their 
financial  results  whether  employers  and  man- 
agers elsewhere  are  receiving  excessive  prof- 
its, and  whether  or  not  wages  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum. They  would  also  correct  excess  in 
either  direction  silently  and  without  friction. 
When  workmen's  dividends  in  co-operative 
shops  are  high,  wages  outside  are  too  low, 
and  employers  are  making  too  much  profit. 
In  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
workmen  would  seek  employment  in  the  co- 
operative shops,  wages  outside  would  rise, 
and  employers'  profits  would  fall  in  propor- 
tion. 

How  are  workmen  to  be  protected  against 
unjust  divisions  of  the  rewards  of  labor  in 
favor  of  capital  and  management  ? 

I  think  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  there 
is  no  such  unjust  division.  On  the  contrary, 
manual  labor  is  relatively  better  paid  than 
mental  and  intellectual  labor ;  the  prejudices 
of  society  are  in  favor  of  the  workingman ;  he 
has  every  one's  sympathy,  help,  and  support 
the  moment  he  shows  vigor  and  self-reliance. 
In  fact,  the  rich  men  of  the  country  who 
just  now  suffer  from  the  ill-will  of  labor 
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are  raised  from  its  ranks,  they  are  nearly  all 
graduates  of  the  labor  school.  Yet  practi- 
cally it  is  but  just  that  Labor  Unions  should 
secure  to  their  members  maximum  wages. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  a  perpetual  strike. 

Trade  and  Labor  Unions  deal  with  local 
interests  only,  and  should  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  limited  localities.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  act  intelligently  in  matters  of  wages, 
more  especially  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  strike, 
they  should  be  well  informed  on  the  state  of 
the  labor  market  throughout  the  country. 
For  this  purpose  a  central  office  should  be 
maintained  to  receive  periodical  reports  from 
all  Unions  (at  least  monthly),  stating  current 
wages  and  current  market  prices  of  supplies 
(say  of  the  leading  articles  of  consumption, 
flour,  meat,  etc.).  These  should  be  tabulated, 
printed,  and  distributed  to  the  Unions.  Cur- 
rent wages  divided  by  current  prices  of  sup- 
plies give  a  coefficient  of  the  true  ultimate 
reward  of  labor  in  a  given  locality.  These 
coefficients  furnish  a  true  index  of  the  labor 
market.  For  instance,  stone-cutters'  wages 
in  New  York  being  four  dollars  per  day  and 
the  price  of  flour  eight  dollars  per  barrel  will 
give  a  coefficient  of  wages  represented  by 
0.5.     In  St.  Louis,  at  the  same  time,  stone- 
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cutters'  wages  may  be  three  and  three  quar- 
ter dollars  per  day  and  the  price  of  flour  six 
and  one  half  dollars  per  barrel,  hence  the 
labor  coefficient  of  St.  Louis  is  0.577,  and 
stone-cutters'  wages  in  St.  Louis,  though  nom- 
inally lower  than  in  New  York  by  twenty- 
five  cents  on  four  dollars,  or  six  and  one  quar- 
ter per  cent.,  are  practically  higher  by  15.4 
per  cent. 

The  New  York  Stone-Cutters'  Union  may, 
upon  this  information,  send  its  members  so 
disposed  to  St.  Louis  until  wages  are  equal- 
ized by  a  fall  in  St.  Louis  and  a  rise  in  New 
York.  To  withdraw  men  from  an  over- 
stocked labor  market  is  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual strike. 

A  strike  according  to  the  present  practice  of 
trades  is,  at  best,  a  rude  mercantile  operation. 
Supposing  the  New  York  stone-cutters  be- 
lieve current  wages  to  be  ten  per  cent,  too 
low ;  then  a  strike  of  one  tenth  of  their  num- 
ber, or,  what  is  better,  their  quiet  withdraw- 
al from  active  work,  would  presently  result 
in  a  raise  of  wages  by  ten  per  cent.  In  the 
meantime  the  whole  Union  would  suffer  a  loss 
of  income  of  ten  per  cent,  only,  even  if  they 
maintained  the  men  out  of  work  by  paying 
them  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  habitual  wages. 
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But  some  of  these  men  could,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  market,  find  work  else- 
where ;  in  fact,  if  the  original  supposition 
that  wages  were  ten  per  cent,  too  low  was 
correct,  all  of  them  should,  in  a  short  time, 
find  profitable  employment  elsewhere.  If 
they  do  not,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  original 
supposition  that  wages  were  lower  than 
they  should  be  was  erroneous.  The  equable 
course  of  trade,  however,  precludes  the  idea 
of  a  sudden  rise  of  ten  per  cent.  Its  work- 
ings are  more  gradual,  and  a  perpetual  strike, 
such  •  as  I  suggested,  would  be  adequate  to 
maintaining  wages  constantly  at  a  maxi- 
mum. 

Wages,  however,  is  an  institution  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  before  long  must  yield 
to  the  progress  of  the  times,  at  least  so  far 
as  intelligent  labor  is  concerned.  No  two 
workmen  earn  the  same  pay  for  a  day's  work. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  industry,  skill, 
and  nervous  action.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  they  do.  I  believe  the  workingman 
would  be  the  gainer  by  such  a  system.  My 
personal  practical  experience  confirms  this 
view. 
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But  it  is  not  enough  that  men  who  labor 
shall  do  so  intelligently,  and  should  get  the 
maximum  wages  for  their  work.  Their  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  depend  mainly  on  the 
way  in  which  they  spend  the  money  they 
have  earned. 

And  here  I  will  say  that  a  large  number 
of  mechanics  in  this  country,  and  laborers 
also,  have  just  notions  of  economy,  are  free 
from  bad  habits  and  dissipation,  spend  most 
of  their  free  time  at  home  with  their  wives 
and  children,  live  comfortably,  and  have 
money  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day.  Many  Labor- 
Union  men,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
not  correct  ideas  of  economy,  are  apt  to  spend 
much  of  the  time  in  grog-shops  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  their  families,  and  are  fre- 
quently in  debt  from  one  pay-day  to  an- 
other. 

Labor  Unions,  therefore,  must  teach  their 
members  practical  economy,  and  provide  for 
them  methods  of  recreation  which,  at  times 
at  least,  should  extend  to  their  families.  In 
other  words,  Labor -Union  meeting  -  places 
should  serve  as  a  club  and  a  casino  for  the 
workingman.  When  I  said  that  many  work- 
ingmen  spend  much  time  and  money  at  grog- 
shops, I  did  not  mean  that  they  are  given  to 
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drunkenness,  but  that  their  diversion  takes 
that  form  as  a  means  for  social  intercourse. 
The  bar  seems  to  be  the  only  place  where 
they  can  meet  their  friends  for  a  social  chat, 
and  hence  to  the  bar  they  resort,  to  spend 
their  leisure  hours.  Labor  Unions  should  pro- 
vide convenient  rooms  where  the  members 
may  meet,  not  only  for  study,  but  also  for 
recreation.  There  should  be  a  gymnasium, 
a  bo  wling  -  alley,  a  billiard  -  room,  a  parlor 
where  readings,  musical  performances,  and 
private  theatricals  may  be  had.  To  the  lat- 
ter the  wives,  grown  sons,  and  daughters  of 
members  should  be  invited  at  least  once  a 
week. 

Thus  the  men  would  find  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Union  instruction  alternating  with  recrea- 
tion. Instruction  which  would  be  enjoyable 
mentally,  and  recreation  which  would  be  in- 
structive. 

Now  there  is  but  one  more  subject  left  of 
wrhich  I  would  speak,  and  that  is  the  econom- 
ical management  of  the  laborer's  resources. 
Workingmen  pay  two  or  three  profits  upon 
everything  they  purchase,  and  if  they  pur- 
chase on  credit  these  profits  are  inordinately 
large.  Each  Labor  Union  should  induce  its 
members  to  establish  a  co-operative  store,  or, 
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where  this  is  impracticable,  should  open  re- 
lations with  dealers  who  are  willing  to  fur- 
nish goods  to  members  for  cash  at  minimum 
prices. 

A  word  should  be  said  here  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  members  to  Unions.  Candidates 
for  membership  should  be  of  good  standing 
in  their  trade,  they  should  be  good  workmen 
who  know  their  trade  well,  and  are  of  good 
repute  as  to  morality  and  sobriety. 

Others  who  are  deficient,  though  sober  and 
•moral  men,  may  be  admitted  on  probation 
and  become  full  voting  members  after  a 
year's  effort  to  perfect  themselves.  Unfort- 
unately our  Trade  Unions  have  at  present 
many  members  who  can  hardly  be  said  to 
know  their  trade ;  they  are  a  sort  of  labor 
politicians,  who  talk  much  and  aspire  to  of- 
fice in  the  Union,  unfortunately  with  success. 
Work  is  not  their  interest,  they  thrive  upon 
dissension  and  strikes.  The  sooner  our  Labor 
Unions  get  rid  of  these,  the  sooner  their  mem- 
bers will  begin  to  thrive. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  master  workmen 
should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  our 
Unions.  They  are  men  who  evidently  know 
their  trade,  and  have  sufficient  commercial 
experience  to  make  its  pursuit  a  success. 
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Their  advice,  influence,  and  means  would  be 
a  great  help  to  our  workingmen. 

It  is  believed,  or  at  least  taught,  by  labor 
politicians  that  bosses  have  interests  which 
are  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  rank  and  file. 
They  would  make  us  believe  that  employers 
are  bent  upon  oppressing  their  men.  Steady 
workmen  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
one  boss  for  many  years  need  no  argument 
to  convince  them  of  the  conteuy.  To  labor 
politicians  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  any- 
thing I  can  say  upon  the  subject,  because  it 
is  not  their  interest  to  admit  it,  I  will  only 
say  that  of  late  years  much  useless  and  cruel 
oppression  of  bosses  kas  been  exerted  by 
Labor  Unions,  and  that  I  am  not  aware  that, 
in  this  country  at  least,  employers  of  labor 
are  guilty  of  unkindly  acts  or  feelings  tow- 
ards their  men. 

Our  builders  recently  met  in  convention 
at  Chicago  with,  a  view  to  forming  a  National 
Builder's  Union,  which  is  to  stem  the  current 
of  exaction  imposed  upon  them  by  Trade 
Unions,  and  to  counteract  the  evil  influences 
of  ill-advised  strikes.  I  must  confess  admira- 
tion for  the  intelligence  and  forbearance  dis- 
played at  Chicago ;  but  though  this  combina- 
tion was  entered  upon  with  malice  to  none 
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and  with  charity  to  all,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a  Builder's  Combination  against 
their  journeymen  is  as  injudicious  as  a  Trade- 
Union  Combination  against  their  employers. 
AYhen  two  parties  operating  to  the  same  end 
oppose  each  other,  this  is  civil  war,  and  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  loss  to  both. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  our  Trade 
Unions  will  reorganize  on  some  basis  of  men- 
tal as  well  as  material  improvement  of  their 
members,  will  disembarrass  themselves  of 
their  political  leaders,  will  give  up  all  ideas 
of  forming  a  political  party,  and  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  true  interests  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  respective  trades,  and 
will  then  ask  their  employers  to  also  give  up 
their  intended  Union  of  Coercion,  and  join 
with  us  under  one  Trade  Union,  that  we  shall 
be  received  with  kindness,  with  sympathy, 
and  brotherly  love.  I  say  we,  because  in  that 
case  I  also  would  become  a  Union  man. 

The  press  of  the  day  speaks  of  the  great 
reduction  of  membership  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  Trade  Unions,  of  their  dissensions 
and  financial  distress.  No  doubt  the  present 
system  leads  to  dissolution,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  means  a  termination  of  Trade 
Unions.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  Trade  Unions 
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will  reorganize  to  assume  their  legitimate 
functions,  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  less 
than  five  years  every  decent  and  desirable 
man  connected  with  labor  interests,  be  he 
boss  or  crude  laborer,  will  join  their  ranks. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Big  wages  are  those  which  purchase  the 
largest  quantity  of  supplies. 

A  share  in  the  productions  of  labor  can 
increase  in  quantity  only  on  two  conditions. 
Either  when  the  sum  of  production  is  in- 
creased, and  with  it  each  share,  or  one  share 
may  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  another 
or  a  number  of  others. 

To  increase  the  sum  of  production  the  in- 
dividual producer  must  do  more  work.  More 
work  may  be  done,  (a)  by  greater  industry ; 
(b)  by  greater  skill ;  (e)  by  the  help  of  labor- 
saving  apparatus ;  (d)  by  superior  manage- 
ment ;  (e)  by  superior  technical  direction  ;  (f) 
by  fertility  of  the  soil ;  (g)  by  the  discovery 
of  useful  natural  productions,  such  as  iron, 
coal,  etc. 

Our  share  of  the  whole  production  can  be 
increased  either  by  a  raise  of  our  wages  or 
by  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  other  labor, 
a  reduction  of  the  pay  of  management  or  of 
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technical  direction,  or  by  the  increase  of  the 
efficiency  of  either  or  both. 

A  raise  of  wages  of  all  labor  is  of  no  use  ; 
a  depression  of  all  wages  ultimately  does  no 
harm. 

A  strike  is  the  rudest  method  this  side  of 
brute  force  to  accomplish  anything.  Strikes 
with  a  view  to  boycott  enterprise  in  order  to 
help  the  strike  of  other  labor  are  childish, 
brutal,  and  injure  the  strikers  more  than  any 
one  else. 

In  this  country,  where  every  man  has  a 
voice  in  the  government,  it  is  an  act  of  self- 
abasement  to  relinquish  our  right  to  manage 
our  own  business,  and  an  impertinence  to  per- 
mit any  one  in  our  name  to  interfere  with 
the  business  of  others. 

To  create,  to  produce,  to  invent,  to  discov- 
er, to  do  anything  which  helps  others  or  our- 
selves is  a  manifestation  of  power.  To  de- 
stroy, to  neglect,  or  to  omit  to  do  what  is  our 
calling  to  do  is  an  act  of  which  any  feeble 
mind  is  capable.  It  is  a  manifestation  not 
of  power,  but  of  weakness. 

The  basis  of  civilized  life  is  an  exchange 
of  commodities.  To  enhance  production  in- 
dividuals devote  themselves  to  specialties 
and  supply  these  to  commerce.     The  prob- 
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lem  is  to  serve  the  consumer  and  to  excel 
all  others  in  doing  so.  In  other  words,  we 
offer  advantages  to  those  who  purchase  our 
productions,  and  compete  with  our  fellow- 
producers.  This  is  the  selfish  law  which  ac- 
tuates all  men  in  their  intercourse  with  soci- 
ety ;  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  when  critical- 
ly examined  it  is  found  to  be  beneficial  to  all, 
because  it  tends  to  increase  and  improve  pro- 
duction. It  is  this  law  which  enables  the 
laborer  of  to-day  to  live  better  than  princes 
of  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Our  Labor  Unions  endeavor  to  reverse  this 
law.  They  disapprove  of  competition  in  la- 
bor, and  instead  of  offering  inducements  to 
employers  to  purchase  their  commodity,  they 
threaten  to  do  dreadful  things  if  they  de- 
cline. One  of  these  dreadful  things  is  a  re- 
fusal to  labor  at  all.  When  the  merchant 
meets  with  a  refractory  customer  who  is  un- 
willing to  pay  a  fair  price  for  his  goods,  he 
may  refuse  to  sell  to  him,  but  in  no  event 
will  he  decline  to  sell  his  goods  to  others  un- 
til this  unreasonable  man  is  brought  to  terms. 

Let  us  examine  how  Labor-Union  tactics 
would  work  when  applied  to  commerce. 
"Workingmen  may  decline  to  buy  coal  of  a 
certain  dealer  because  his  prices  are  too  high 
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or  his  coal  is  inferior.  The  moment  this  fact 
becomes  known  to  the  coal-trade,  dealers  will 
offer  better  coal  at  lower  prices.  If  not,  it 
is  because  coal  cannot  be  furnished  for  less 
than  its  current  price. 

"What  would  workingmen  think  if  the  gro- 
cers and  the  butchers  were  to  refuse  to  sell 
them  provisions  until  they  submitted  to  the 
coal-trade. 

Short-lived  attempts  at  trade  combinations 
to  raise  artificially  the  price  of  commodities 
have  existed,  though  they  rarely  result  fa- 
vorably to  those  who  initiate  them.  But  it 
is  unheard  of  for  a  number  of  commercial  in- 
terests to  starve  people  by  a  joint  refusal  to 
sell  anything  until  their  prices  are  formally 
accepted  by  the  community.  And  why  ?  It 
is  not  only  because  mercantile  men  are  un- 
willing to  resort  to  violent  measures  to  ad- 
vance their  interests ;  it  is  because  they  know 
that  such  a  proceeding  must  ultimately  de- 
stroy their  trade. 

A  reduction  of  the  time  of  labor  means  a 
reduction  of  supplies ;  hence  a  loss  to  labor 
directly  proportionate  to  the  reduction,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted 
by  some  persons,  that  a  man  can  do  as  much 
in  eight  hours  as  he  can  in  ten.     It  is  not 
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improbable  that  workingmen  may  in  eight 
hours  do  a  fraction  more  than  eight  tenths 
of  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours,  but  the  frac- 
tion will  be  small.  This  is  recognized  by 
Labor  Unions  in  the  expressed  opinion  that 
a  reduction  of  working  hours  will  increase 
the  demand  for  labor. 

If  strikes  are  not  effective  in  improving 
the  condition  of  workingmen,  what  is  ?  "We 
have  learned  that  every  cause  which  helps 
production  helps  labor,  and  that  every  cause 
which  retards  it  injures  labor.  Industry  and 
a  higher  theoretical  and  practical  cultiva- 
tion,which  leads  to  greater  skill  in  any  craft, 
must  raise  the  earnings  of  workingmen.  A 
higher  education  of  apprentices  and  perfec- 
tion in  foremen  and  master  workmen  tend 
in  the  same  direction.  But  there  are  social 
and  political  conditions  outside  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  crafts  which  materially  affect  the 
interests  of  labor.  For  instance,  we  know 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  productions  of 
labor — crude,  mechanical,  and  mental  labor — 
are  the  sum  total  of  all  supplies ;  that  these 
supplies  are  shared  by  the  whole  population 
of  a  community  in  proportion  to  the  individ- 
ual merit  of  those  who  work.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  community  has 
13 
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its  drones,  men  who,  without  working,  draw 
supplies  for  their  use.  These  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  unfortunates  who,  without  their 
fault,  are  unable  to  make  themselves  useful ; 
they  are  often  persons  who  attempt  what 
they  cannot  well  perform,  who  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up,  who  speculate  upon 
their  neighbors'  deficient  ability  to  cope  with 
the  world;  men  who  work  hard  at  things 
that  are  useless  ;  government  emploj^ees, 
whose  labor  could  be  spared  under  more  ju- 
dicious management.  All  these  are  a  burden 
upon  the  workers. 

There  are  probably  in  the  United  States 
twelve  millions  of  persons  who  work  in  some 
way ;  not  all  of  them,  however,  are  engaged 
in  useful  work.  There  are  about  six  hundred 
thousand  candidates  for  office  under  the  gen- 
eral government,  under  the  states,  and  the 
municipalities.  Nine  tenths  of  these  are  un- 
successful. Many  of  them  are  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  business,  but  the  majority  are 
literally  doing  nothing  —  living  on  their 
friends  or  on  the  public.  If  twelve  millions 
of  workers  have  to  support  half  a  million 
of  idlers,  it  costs  over  four  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings  to  do  so.  The  present  administra- 
tion, in  conscientiously  enforcing  the  civil- 
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service  law,  bids  fair  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
this  tax  upon  labor, which  far  exceeds  all  oth- 
er taxes  laid  upon  the  citizen. 

A  sufficient  revenue  may  be  raised  on  a 
few  articles  of  importation,  and  protection, 
to  be  effective,  cannot  practically  extend  to 
many.  Yet  we  pay  duties  on  more  than 
four  thousand  commodities.  Many  of  these 
duties  are  collected  on  the  market  value  of 
the  articles  abroad.  Such  a  system  demands 
a  large  clerical  force,  the  maintenance  of 
which  by  the  state  becomes  a  tax  on  la- 
bor. 

Taxes,  no  matter  how  collected,  are  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  producers  of  the  country ; 
the  men  who,  by  manual  or  mental  labor, 
create  commodities.  By  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  taxes  are,  therefore,  paid  by  manual 
labor,  crude  and  skilled.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  payment  of  indebtedness, 
principal  and  interest,  are  the  sum  of  taxes 
laid.  This  cost  is  enhanced  by  lack  of  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  officials  and  of  legisla- 
tors, employing  many  to  do-  the  work  of  a 
few,  and  by  ill-advised  economy. 

After  a  period  of  fraud,  recklessness,  neg- 
lect, and  extravagance,  we   go  through  a 
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period  of  injudicious  parsimony  equally  sub- 
versive of  the  public  interests. 

Whenever  an  individual,  a  community,  or 
a  nation  does  things  it  is  not  well  calculated 
to  undertake,  and  hires  others  to  do  what  it 
can  do  as  well  or  better  for  itself,  a  loss  of 
national  or  individual  income  is  the  inevita- 
ble result.  Injudicious  and  excessive  protec- 
tion has  deprived  us  of  our  carrying-trade, 
and  we  are  paying  England  to  do  for  us 
what  we  could  equally  well  or  better  do  for 
ourselves,  in  order  to  manufacture  for  our- 
selves what  could  be  bought  on  better  terms 
abroad. 

Labor  has  a  potent  influence  in  our  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  exerted  to  change  its 
policy  in  its  own  interest  so  far  as  this  coin- 
cides with  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation. 
Labor  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  a 
political  organization  as  a  labor  party  with- 
out incurring  the  odium  of  constituting  itself 
a  privileged  class.  No  citizen  nor  aggrega- 
tion of  citizens  can  ask  at  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment legislation  for  their  special  benefit. 
All  legislation  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  and  not  for  a  class. 

Yet  Union  leaders  have  made  you  believe 
that  laws  reducing  the  time  of  labor  may  be 
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enacted,  and  that  commissions  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  arbitrate  and  determine  differences 
between  employers  and  employed.  Politi- 
cians have  confirmed  this  theory  by  framing 
laws  constituting  a  certain  number  of  hours 
a  day's  work  "  in  the  absence  of  a  contract," 
knowing  full  well  that  the  time  of  labor  is  in- 
variably a  subject  of  contract.  Commissions 
to  arbitrate  labor  questions  have  been  ap- 
pointed, but  they  can  have  power  to  per- 
suade only,  and  not  to  direct. 

As  long  as  Labor  Unions  maintain  a  politi- 
cal organization  the  laborer  will  be  fed  upon 
just  such  chaff,  and  his  vote  will  be  utilized 
by  Union  leaders  for  their  own  benefit.  Con- 
gress and  state  legislatures  are  utterly  pow- 
erless when  they  attempt  to  change  the  laws 
of  trade. 

What  we  want  of  the  state  and  of  society 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  what  other 
citizens  want,  or  ought  to  want,  and  may  be 
summed  up  somewhat  as  follows :  Perma- 
nence in  the  tenure  of  office  in  all  subordi- 
nate positions  of  government,  in  order  to  turn 
to  useful  labor  the  horde  of  office-seekers; 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  all  govern- 
ment employees,  and  the  reduction  of  their 
number  to  a  minimum.     (The  enforcement  of 
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the  civil-service  law  and  its  improvement  will 
accomplish  this  end.)  We  want  the  greatest 
possible  liberty  for  commerce  (free  trade,  if 
you  like  the  term  better),  which  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  all  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
themselves. 

We  want  a  commercial  marine  which  will 
do  our  carrying  trade,  and  if  possible  that  of 
other  countries,  as  our  commercial  marine 
did  before  the  war.  "With  our  stilted  stand- 
ard of  wages  this  is  impossible  at  present,  by 
reason  of  the  protective  duties. 

These  cannot  be  abolished  at  once  without 
depression  of  trade  and  heavy  losses  to  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  a  question  for  Congress 
to  determine,  whether  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  otherwise,  a  free  port  may 
not  be  declared,  an  expedient  adopted  with 
success  by  other  nations  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  and  the 
paper  issues  of  the  general  government  are 
sources  of  danger  to  financial  stability 
which  yet  can  be  averted  by  judicious  legis- 
tion. 

We  want  taxes  reduced  to  a  minimum,  not 
more  than  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt 
and  maintain  the  government.     We  do  not 
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object,  in  fact  we  desire,  a  liberal  expenditure 
for  coast  defences,  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
ern navy,  the  establishment  of  workshops  ca- 
pable of  manufacturing  the  heaviest  projec- 
tiles and  ordnance.  We  want  all  these  things 
of  the  general  government.  Of  the  states 
we  want  protection  against  monopoly  of 
every  kind.  General  laws  of  incorporation 
and  charters  to  companies  and  individuals 
should  contain  the  elements  of  protection  to 
the  citizen  in  a  flexible  form. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tures regard  the  wishes  of  the  workingman 
and  zealously  endeavor  to  gratify  them, 
whether  those  wishes  be  wise  or  not.  We 
believe  the  motive  for  this  to  be  a  selfish  one. 
They  need  our  votes,  and  hope  to  retain  them 
by  pandering  to  our  prejudices.  To  convince 
us  of  error  would  require  too  long  a  time,  and 
elections  are  frequent.  We  are  dealt  with 
like  unreasonable  children,  and  this  is  not 
flattering  to  our  intelligence,  when  we  seri- 
ously reflect  upon  it.  As  an  instance  of  this 
may  be  cited  the  prison-labor  question.  It 
is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  labor  that  pris- 
oners should  support  themselves  ;  if  they  do 
not,  labor  must  support  them  by  the  increase 
of  taxation  which  falls  upon  it.     Some  years 
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ago,  by  a  system  of  labor  contracts  granted 
to  the  highest  bidder,  under  a  new  law  of  the 
state,  the  prisons  became  self-supporting,  but 
prison  labor  at  the  same  time  appeared  as  a 
competitor  in  the  labor  market,  which  to  our 
Unions  seemed  injurious,  and  probably  was  so 
at  that  time  to  some  extent.  Our  leaders 
immediately  rushed  before  the  legislature 
and  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  law,  which  was 
granted. 

It  is  probably  true  that  this  prison  labor 
was  contracted  below  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
this  was  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bidders,  as 
well  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  efficiency. 
Doubtless  contractors  for  that  labor  made 
large  profits  and  yet  were  enabled  to  under- 
sell the  market.  Had  the  system  been  con- 
tinued competition  would  have  raised  the 
price  of  this  prison  labor  to  its  full  value. 
It  would  have  ceased  to  be  injurious  to  the 
regular  workman,  and  would  have  yielded  a 
large  profit  to  the  state,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners.  Part  of 
this  surplus  might  have  been  awarded  to 
start  them  in  life  as  honest  workmen  on  the 
expiration  of  their  term,  and  part  of  it  would 
have  gone  to  reduce  state  taxes,  and  would 
in  that  way  directly  have  benefited  labor. 
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All  the  labor  interest  required  was  to  look 
sharp  after  the  methods  of  making  these  con- 
tracts, to  see  to  it  that  they  were  awarded 
strictly  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that  prob- 
able bidders  were  duly  informed  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  them.  Legisla- 
tors should  have  been  familiar  with  these 
facts,  and  should  have  pointed  out  to  the 
labor  committees  the  reasons  why  this  law 
should  continue  in  force.  There  are  good 
reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  the  mat- 
ter was  not  clearly  understood  by  the  legis- 
lature and  the  workingman's  committee,  for 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  labor  now  pays  the 
cost  of  maintaining  state  prisoners  in  idle- 
ness. 

Of  municipalities  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand that,  as  frequently  as  consistent  with 
true  economy,  work  tending  to  improve  cities 
and  villages  should  be  done  with  a  view  to 
employ  labor  profitably.  Since  1871,  when 
the  heads  of  the  New  York  municipal  de- 
partments were  convicted  of  fraud,  improve- 
ments have  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  New 
York  was  greatly  in  debt,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  nothing  could  be  done  until  this 
debt  was  reduced.  No  private  business  could 
be  conducted  in  this  way.    A  merchant  who 
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is  involved,  but  yet  possessed  of  means  to 
pay  his  creditors  ultimately,  would  not  stop 
doing  business  and  maintain  his  employees 
in  idleness  until  his  debt  is  reduced.  He 
would  try  to  do  as  much  business  as  he  could, 
but  would  look  to  it  that  what  he  did  should 
be  profitable  and  that  his  clerks  should  be 
honest. 

The  City  of  New  York  maintains  a  series 
of  departments,  governed  by  one  or  several 
commissioners ;  it  does  but  little,  however,  to 
improve  the  city  and  help  the  citizen  to  pay 
taxes  and  assessments. 

In  1871-72,  the  land  for  Eiverside  drive 
and  Riverside  Park  was  purchased  and  the 
cost  assessed  upon  the  property  benefited. 
The  park  is  not  laid  out,  nor  is  the  drive  com- 
pleted. The  cost  of  doing  both  is  but  small 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  land  purchased, 
but  this  small  thing  needed  to  complete  a 
contract  between  the  city  and  the  citizen  is 
not  done.  This  is  not  economy,  it  simply 
prevents  many  property  holders  from  paying 
their  assessment,  and  keeps  the  treasury  out 
of  the  money. 

Central  Park  is  the  great  achievement  of 
New  York  City.  As  to  beauty  of  landscape 
gardening  its  equal  does  not  exist.     It  has 
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been  neglected  and  allowed  to  decay  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Its  drainage  is  to-day  in  a 
hopeless  condition. 

A  dock  commission  was  appointed  some 
twenty  years  ago  with  the  intention  of  re- 
placing the  old  wooden  piles  called  piers 
with  stone  docks.  A  bit  of  sea-wall  at  the 
Battery  is  the  only  outcome  of  this  effort. 
The  docks  are  forgotten,  but  the  commission 
still  exists. 

New  York  has  no  municipal  building  wor- 
thy of  that  name.  The  various  departments 
are  lodged  in  private  buildings  at  exorbitant 
rents. 

The  Boulevard  was  intended  to  have  a 
strip  of  green  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  is  to 
this  day  nothing  but  a  receptacle  of  rub- 
bish. 

If  the  city  were  to  undertake  these  needed 
improvements  it  would  save  money  in  rents, 
or  improve  the  tax-paying  condition  of  the 
citizen.  As  it  is,  the  departments  are  crip- 
pled by  insufficient  appropriations,  and  the 
money  spent  is  not  spent  to  advantage. 

The  attitude  of  labor,  in  matters  of  mu- 
nicipal interests,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  digni- 
fied. We  do  not  join  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
in  demanding  an  intelligent,  enterprising,  and 
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economical  management  of  affairs  which,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  interest  of  all,  includes  our 
own,  but  appear  as  individual  petitioners  for 
employment.  This  is  not  in  itself  reprehen- 
sible. No  man  needs  to  be  ashamed  to  ask 
for  work  pure  and  simple ;  but  many  of  us 
do  so  under  the  auspices  of  politicians  who 
push  our  claims  by  reason  of  political  ser- 
vices rendered  by  them  or  by  us.  When 
employed  we  imagine  our  services  at  the 
polls  to  be  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the 
wages  received,  and  the  work  a  mere  form, 
which  may  be  neglected  when  opportunity 
offers.  Corporation  work  has  therefore  fall- 
en into  disrepute,  and  every  suggestion  of 
needed  improvements  and  enterprise  is  met 
by  the  assertion  that  the  city  can  undertake 
nothing  to  advantage  because  of  the  meth- 
ods of  enlisting  its  labor.  It  must  in  justice 
be  said  here  that  the  mass  of  workingmen, 
especially  the  more  able  and  industrious, 
never  resort  to  the  patronage  of  politicians. 
They  are  not  in  need  of  it,  because  they  are 
constantly  employed.  They  receive  wages 
for  the  work  they  do,  and  do  not  sell  their 
votes.  Nor  do  these  men  approve  of  the 
methods  of  laborers  who  seek  political  em- 
ployment, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
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Labor  Unions  should  take  this  matter  in 
hand  and  make  labor  honorable  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Manual  labor  is  an  honorable  calling. 
Modern  writers  in  the  interest  of  labor  have 
asserted  this  in  various  forms  and  on  all  oc- 
casions. Capitalists,  merchants,  and  the  pro- 
fessions have  universally  accepted  the  prop- 
osition as  true,  and  in  this  country,  at  least, 
their  attitude  towards  labor  is  one  of  regard 
and  good  f  eeling.  The  laborer  alone  seems 
to  doubt  it,  and  seeks  to  elevate  himself  in 
the  social  scale  by  calling  himself  a  Knight 
of  Labor.  The  true  laborer  is  proud  of  his 
vocation,  proud  of  his  name,  proud  of  the 
work  he  does ;  he  would  not  exchange  it  for 
the  functions  of  a  knight,  who  is  a  man  on 
horseback,  trained  to  kill  men  in  war  and  to 
be  an  idler  in  peace.  "What  a  dreadful  mis- 
nomer is  "  a  Knight  of  Labor." 

Capital  has  no  disposition  to  oppress  labor, 
and,  if  it  had,  competition  between  capital- 
ists would  prevent  it,  and  that  it  does  pre- 
vent it  is  shown  by  the  low  rate  of  interest 
at  the  present  time.  A  large  portion  of  ex- 
isting capital  consists  of  the  savings  of  work- 
ingmen,  and  belongs  to  labor.  The  tax  upon 
mortgages,  laid  by  many  municipalities,  is 
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therefore  a  tax  upon  labor.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor  that  this  tax  should  be  repealed. 

If  it  were  true  that  we  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  affairs  per- 
taining to  the  labor  which  we  understand, 
surely  our  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment becomes  a  farce.  The  sooner  we  sur- 
render it  the  better.  We  must  either  reas- 
sume  the  independence  of  free  citizens,  and 
renounce  blind  obedience  to  Labor  Unions 
and  Walking  Delegates,  or  become  the  serfs 
of  master  workmen. 

We  must  abandon  the  rule  that  we  will 
not  work  with  non-Union  men.  It  is  bar- 
barous. Let  us  make  our  Unions  what  they 
should  be,  as  suggested  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, and  non-Union  men  will  knock  at  our 
doors  for  admission,  and  employers  will  hes- 
itate to  employ  them  because,  if  not  admit- 
ted, the  supposition  would  prevail  that  they 
are  unworthy. 

Labor  Unions  have  their  legitimate  func- 
tion in  the  intellectual  and  material  help  af- 
forded to  members.  They  are  worse  than 
useless  as  a  rallying-point  from  which  to 
make  war  upon  society.  This  is  a  sort  of 
warfare  wherein  victory  is  defeat  and  defeat 
ruin. 
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Kecent  strikes  are  a  practical  illustration 
which  must  carry  conviction  to  all  but  man- 
aging committees  and  Walking  Delegates. 
What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in  pre- 
vious chapters  cannot  fail  to  show  to  think- 
ing minds  the  utter  futility  of  all  such  at- 
tempts. 

No  man  should  work  for  less  wages  than 
he  earns,  if  he  can  get  the  desired  wages 
elsewhere.  An  organized  strike  of  a  whole 
craft  of  workmen  can  be  warranted  only  by 
an  organized  lockout.  If  an  advance  of  wages 
is  refused  by  a  majority  of  employers,  with- 
out consultation  between  them,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  bosses  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  rise;  if  part  of  them  do  assent  to  the 
rise,  a  general  strike  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
unwise. 

A  strike  to  support  another  strike,  by  mak- 
ing people  uncomfortable,  or  disturbing  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  business,  is  childish.  La- 
borers have  been  deceived  into  the  belief 
that  it  is  an  exhibition  of  power,  when,  in 
reality,  it  is  a  demonstration  of  weakness. 
Strikes  of  unskilled  labor  cannot  be  success- 
ful as  long  as  the  labor  market  is  overstocked. 
Its  superabundance  can  be  reduced  only  by 
converting  laborers  into  farmers  as  rapidly 
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as  possible.  This  country  offers  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  this  purpose,  and  Labor  Unions 
should  assist  deserving  members  who  will 
repay  advances  promptly  and  with  interest. 

An  increased  demand  for  commodities  is  the 
only  motive  force  which  will  create  a  propor- 
tionate demand  for  labor,  and  will  hence  raise 
the  rate  of  wages.  Of  course  this  demand 
for  commodities  must  not  be  frivolous  or  ar- 
tificial if  the  result  is  to  be  permanent. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  building  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  has  naturally  decreased, 
and  must  for  the  future  remain  much  smaller 
than  heretofore.  The  mining  labor  of  the 
West  has  found  a  permanent  level.  The 
"War  of  the  Eebellion,  which  absorbed  much 
of  the  productive  power  of  the  land,  has  long 
ceased  to  do  so. 

The  thousands  of  sailors  employed  by  our 
mercantile  marine,  before  the  year  1860,  have 
now  gone  to  swell  the  labor  ranks  and  seek 
employment  at  home.  There  is  now  an  excep- 
tional glut  in  the  labor  market,  but  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  are  capable  of  further 
development,  and  will,  doubtless,  at  no  dis- 
tant future,  employ  twice  the  labor  they  do 
now. 

This  development  is  hindered,  however,  by 
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an  artificial  standard  of  labor  caused  by  in- 
judicious protection. 

Most  political  economists  are  convinced  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  trade,  but  few,  if 
any,  dare  to  insist  upon  a  radical  change  for 
fear  of  a  probable  financial  depression  and 
the  certain  bankruptcy  which  might  over- 
take a  large  portion  of  our  manufacturers. 
Other  countries  have  been  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  the  past,  and  many  of  them  have 
alleviated  it  by  declaring  a  free  port. 

If  it  were  practicable  to  declare  the  city 
of  New  York  a  free  port  to-day,  and  the 
custom-house  were  removed  from  Wall  Street 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  in 
less  than  five  years  we  should  have  recov- 
ered our  ship  -  building  interest,  and  labor 
would  be  permitted  to  see  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spectacles  in  the  history  of  wages, 
a  spectacle  which  would  contradict  the  now 
universally  accepted  ideas  of  big  wages. 
Wages  in  New  York  would  drop  rapidly, 
yet  labor  would  rush  to  the  city  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  become  rich.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  laborers  would  be- 
come millionaires  by  magic,  but  that  they 
would  save  money  and  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quire property.  With  a  cheap  provision 
14 
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market  to  supply  us,  New  York  would  at 
once  become  the  greatest  manufacturing 
mart  in  the  world,  and  would  compete  with 
success  with  the  labor  of  Europe  in  any  of 
its  undertakings. 

If  it  were  true  that  manufactures  need 
protection,  then  to  declare  New  York  a  free 
port  would  be  the  signal  for  its  inhabitants 
to  move  into  the  interior.  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  they  would  do  so  ?  No,  quite  the 
reverse.  Manufacturers  and  their  attendant 
labor  would  move  into  New  York,  not  be- 
cause of  high  wages,  but  because  of  low 
prices. 

New  York  would  build,  man,  and  supply 
vessels  in  competition  with  Great  Britain, 
sail  them  under  the  American  flag,  and  sell 
them  to  other  nations  precisely  as  England 
and  Scotland  do  now.  New  York  would 
be  the  great  mart  from  which  South  Amer- 
ica would  be  supplied  with  commodities,  and 
she  would  receive  her  raw  materials  in  pay 
and  export  them  to  Europe.  Do  you  think 
there  would  then  be  any  doubt  or  discus- 
sion whether  or  not  New  York  harbor 
should  be  properly  protected  against  inva- 
sion, whether  it  should  have  municipal  or 
other  public  buildings,  whether  it  should  have 
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docks  or  not,  whether  our  Park  should  be 
permitted  to  fall  into  decay  or  not.  No !  we 
know  that  the  great  monuments  of  the  world 
have  been  built  under  just  such  favorable 
commercial  conditions. 

The  great  requirement  of  labor  is  that  there 
shall  be  much  to  do.  Then  if  labor  does  it 
skilfully  and  industriously,  under  intelligent 
management,  its  wages  will  supply  all  its 
needs  and  leave  a  large  surplus,  which  again 
would  call  for  useful  employment  in  enter- 
prises which  benefit  the  country. 

Yet  it  is  not  enough  that  man  shall  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  and  shall 
be  able  to  lay  up  a  little  money.  This  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  contentment  and 
independence,  but  does  not  of  itself  alone 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  great  exertion  nor 
tend  to  absolute  satisfaction  with  our  pres- 
ent condition.  Man,  to  be  happy  in  this 
world,  needs  some  great  aim  which  is  con- 
stantly before  his  mind,  and  the  attainment 
of  which  is  of  greater  value  to  him  than 
mere  acquisition. 

The  great  aim  of  labor  must  be  the  desire 
to  excel  in  what  it  does ;  to  make  our  call- 
ing honorable,  to  improve  in  intelligence,  to 
fill  with  dignity  our  position  as  citizens,  and 
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to  assume  the  social  relations  to  which  we 
are  entitled  and  which  are  open  to  us,  always 
provided  our  cultivation  is  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. I  shall  never  forget  an  old  neighbor 
whom  I  formerly  met  on  my  way  home  from 
time  to  time.  He  was  a  stately  old  gentle- 
man who  could  quote  Shakespeare,  was  well 
read  in  history,  and  conversant  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  as  a  philosopher  and  not 
as  a  mere  reader  of  newspapers.  He  was 
well  liked,  and  of  a  Sunday  morning  you 
could  see  him  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
going  into  the  country  to  dine  with  one  or 
the  other  of  his  many  friends.  After  I  had 
known  the  old  gentleman  for  some  two  or 
three  years,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
what  his  occupation  was.  To  my  surprise  I 
was  told  that  he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade. 
He  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  lower  part  of 
Broadway,  where  he  mainly  occupied  himself 
in  making  gentlemen's  boots.  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  his  work  he  had 
himself  to  measure  and  cut  all  his  boots,  and 
hence  spent  half  his  evenings  in  his  shop, 
where  he  labored  until  midnight,  and  then 
slept  in  a  temporary  bed  made  up  behind  the 
counter.  The  other  half  of  the  week  he 
spent  at  home  with  his  family,  and  on  Sun- 
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days,  as  I  said  before,  he  visited  his  friends. 
Gentlemen  from  the  far  South  and  West  came 
to  New  York  to  order  their  boots  of  him,  and 
paid  him  the  extravagant  price  of  twenty- 
dollars  a  pair  (1840-1860).  Although  this 
shoemaking  gentleman  lived  mainly  by  his 
own  labor,  he  lived  well  and  left  a  compe- 
tence to  three  or  four  children. 

Labor  Unions  must  furnish  the  same  intel- 
lectual help  to  the  workmen  and  laborers 
that  colleges,  bar  associations,  learned  socie- 
ties, and  art  academies  do  to  the  physician, 
the  lawyer,  the  scientist,  and  artist.  Trade 
Unions,  to  be  good  for  anything,  must  be 
made  instructors  to  mechanics  and  artisans. 

The  modern  workman  talks  much  of  being 
rich.  Riches  are  not  the  basis  of  high  social 
standing.  Our  presidents  were  none  of  them 
rich.  You  will  find  no  rich  man  in  the  facul- 
ties of  universities.  Scientists  and  artists  are 
not  rich.  Poets  never  were  rich,  and  yet 
these  occupy  high  places  in  the  community, 
are  looked  up  to  by  all,  and  impress  and 
mould  public  opinion. 

To  be  respected  the  workingman  does  not 
need  to  be  rich,  but  he  does  need  to  know 
something.  A  mere  rule-of -thumb  knowl- 
edge of  his  trade  is  not  sufficient.     In  our 
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day  a  mechanic  should  know,  at  least,  the 
elements  of  the  theory  involved  in  his  work, 
he  should  know  how  to  lay  it  out,  and  how 
to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  used. 
If  it  is  intended  that  workingmen  shall  rise 
in  the  social  scale  they  must  be  educated  to 
become  foremen,  and  ultimately  bosses.  This 
education  must  begin  with  the  apprentices. 
The  practical  training  of  the  apprentice  is 
confined  to  a  specialty,  and  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  their  trade  must  therefore  be  ac- 
quired in  trade-schools.  These  trade-schools 
are  of  recent  growth  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  No  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion have  as  yet  been  taken  by  our  Trade 
Unions. 

The  greed  for  riches  of  the  workingman  of 
the  day,  when  fairly  analyzed,  amounts  to  this 
only,  that  he  desires  superior  social  relations. 
To  attain  these  requires  only  cultivation.  This 
cultivation  can  be  readily  afforded  by  Labor 
and  Trade  Unions,  which  would,  doubtless, 
find  ample  help  from  other  members  of  society 
just  as  soon  as  they  show  an  earnest  interest 
to  help  themselves.  The  function  of  Trade 
Unions  is  not  to  hinder  the  men  in  their  work, 
to  stop  work  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or 
without  provocation,  as  is  more  often  the 
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case,  but  to  help  them  to  work  more  intelli- 
gently, to  cultivate  their  understanding,  to 
afford  them  rational  recreation,  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  baleful  influence  of  drinking- 
places  and  the  tyranny  of  small  politicians. 
"When  this  is  done  the  most  intelligent  work- 
men will  be  put  forward  to  govern  Union  in- 
terests instead  of  the  laziest  and  most  igno- 
rant, who  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  You 
will  ask,  perhaps,  where  these  intelligent 
workmen  are  to  come  from.  Let  me  tell  you 
there  are  plenty  of  them  now  in  the  Unions, 
but  they  never  attend  meetings  because  they 
are  disgusted  with  the  course  pursued  and 
with  the  men  who  swim  on  the  top. 

Trade  Unions  may,  of  course,  upon  con- 
sultation with  employers  from  time  to  time, 
establish  rates  of  wages,  but  these  rates  can 
apply  only  to  the  common  run  of  working- 
men.  Those  who  excel  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive more  pay  for  their  work,  and  will  read- 
ily get  it,  and  those  who  are  inferior  should 
have  the  privilege  of  working  below  current 
wages  during  a  time  of  probation.  No  de- 
cent workingman  will  oppose  such  a  system ; 
the  moment  he  does,  he  admits  himself  to  be 
an  inferior  workman  who  has  no  hope  that 
he  will  ever  be  anything  more. 
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When  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  have  ac- 
complished all  this,  and  when  they  have 
established  co-operative  shops  and  co-opera- 
tive stores  wherever  practicable,  then  every 
workman  will  get  the  biggest  wages,  and  for 
every  dollar  of  his  wages  will  buy  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  supplies. 

The  Unions  have,  of  late  years,  done  much 
to  injure  the  business  of  their  employers  by 
unnecessary  strikes,  yet  as  long  as  these 
strikes  were  undertaken  to  enforce  legitimate 
demands,  such  as  an  increase  of  wages,  or  a 
reduction  of  working  hours,  employers  have 
yielded  cheerfully,  unless  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  labor  affected  contracts  injuriously  to 
themselves,  or  the  strike  wasted  time  which 
ought  to  have  been  occupied  in  fulfilling 
contracts.  Any  arrangements  for  increased 
wages  which  could  be  fixed  for  the  future, 
and  could  be  provided  for  in  season  to 
guard  employers  in  making  new  contracts, 
have  been  cheerfully  entered  into  by  the 
bosses. 

Repeated  successes  have  made  the  Unions 
unreasonable  in  their  demands.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  regulate  the  business  of 
employers,  to  dictate  what  the}r  should  or 
should  not  do  in  matters  which  did  not  con- 
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cern  the  men ;  they  have  been  fined  for  non- 
compliance under  the  pressure  of  strikes 
which  would  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  their 
contracts  with  the  community.  Of  course, 
in  many  cases,  these  employers  have  had  to 
submit  to  these  blackmailing  operations  or 
fail  to  keep  their  engagements.  They  pre- 
ferred the  former  course,  but  none  the  less  do 
they  resent  the  iniquity. 

Talk  of  the  oppression  of  labor  by  capital. 
Why,  the  oppression  of  capital  and  employ- 
ers by  labor  which  have  been  attempted  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  in  this  country  have 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man's  folly  and 
wickedness  towards  his  fellow-man. 

The  builders  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  cities  are  forming  Unions  to  resist  im- 
pertinent or  humiliating  demands  of  their 
Unions.  They  intend  to  deal  with  their  work- 
men as  individuals  and  not  as  members  of 
Unions ;  they  propose  to  enforce  their  position 
at  any  cost,  and,  if  necessary,  will  stop  all 
business  until  the  matter  is  regulated  to  their 
satisfaction.  This  means  war :  it  means  losses 
to  all  parties  concerned ;  it  means  wholesale 
importation  of  foreign  labor,  a  glut  in  the 
labor  market,  a  reduction  of  wages  of  all 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  and,  final- 
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ly,  a  disruption  of  both  the  workmen's  and 
the  builders'  Unions.  For  these  and  many 
other  reasons  I  do  not  think  the  movement 
to  be  a  beneficent  one,  although  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  it  may  seem  necessary. 

The  Trade  Unions  of  masons,  stone-cutters, 
carpenters,  etc.,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
avert  this  impending  calamity  to  the  build- 
ing trades  by  reorganizing  as  I  have  suggested 
in  a  former  chapter,  and  by  asking  their  em- 
ployers to  become  members  of  their  Unions. 
If  this  is  done  in  a  proper  spirit  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  will  meet  with  a  favorable  response. 
It  will  wipe  out  all  animosity,  and  will  initi- 
ate a  joint  effort  of  all  interested  in  the  trade 
to  the  same  end. 

These  bosses,  or,  at  least,  many  of  them, 
have  been  workingmen  at  no  distant  period 
of  time,  and  their  sympathies  are  with  you, 
and  will  become  active  the  moment  they  find 
that  you  no  longer  intend  oppression,  but  a 
legitimate  attempt  to  advance  your  own  in- 
terests, which  are  mainly  the  interests  of  the 
trade. 

They  have  the  means  and  the  knowledge 
to  assist  you  in  all  schemes  of  self-improve- 
ment and  success  in  life.  They  are  working- 
men  who  have  succeeded  in  life ;  your  present 
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leaders  are  workingmen  who  have  failed  as 
such,  and  who  endeavor  to  make  a  living  by 
leading  you  into  strife.  Is  it  not  about  time 
to  pause,  and  reflect  upon  the  true  way  to 
earn  "  Big  Wages  "  i 


THE    END. 
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